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PREFACE 

United States historians are generally agreed that the 
last of the nineteenth century brought such sweeping changes 
as to alter significantly life in the United States. The 
changes in politics and government, business and education, 
altitudes and general culture are not very meaningful un- 
less viewed against a valid portrait of the society in which 
and to which they happened. ` Such portraits of mid-nineteenth 
century United States as exist are imprecise at best and often 
far worse. This is true partially because the composition 
and significant characteristics oi the society are shrouded 
by a mass of individual human details. Only with persistent 
and extensive labor can the essential features be discovered 
for even a small segment of the United States, and this has 
led many investigators and more interpreters to avoid and 
ignore the subject. 

A further reason for laborious investigation into the 
nature of United States socio-economic structure in the nine- 
Eeer century lies in the fact that a large part of the polit- 
ical and institutional pattern considered by many to be truly 
American evolved in that period and to meet the needs of that 
Society. Until the true measure of the distinction — 


nineteenth and twentieth century United States society has .. 
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iv 
been taken, there will persist,the difficulty so often ex- 
perienced of assessing dispassionately the value of tradi- 
tional and time-honored American institutions and practices. 
Many of the Progressives in early twentieth century United 1s 
States consciously employed history as a weapon against a 
reverence for tradition that was thought to be  hindering 
progress and reform.  Regrettably some of the historical 
writings which resulted from this objective were little bet- 
ter than debunking, but the need to put in proper. perspective 
the fundamental differences between an earlier and a con- 
temporary society is nonetheless pressing and is a justifi- . 
able pursuit for the historian. l 

This study of the social and economic characteristics 
- of ten Vermont towns $n 1850, 1860, and 1870 was undertaken 
as a Gerbe, of Some small beginnings in the detailed 
examination of the United States society of the period. 
The social structure long assumed to have existed in ante- 
bellum acithem and western regions of the United States has 
in recent years been challenged sharply and in part success- 
fully. The present study was designed to extend the chal- 
lenging to stereotyped viewsof society in northern New Eng- 
land. In some measure the long prevadi lng concepts of de- 
spair, near poverty, degeneracy, decay, and anxious exodus 


have been tested as the societies of the ten Vermont towns ~ 
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have been analyzed and interpreted and their changes gauged 
and assessed. 

The interest which led to this study was first aroused 
and stimulated by the late Professor Frank L. Owsley. At the 
time of Professor Owsley's death this dissertation was only 
nebulously projected. It has come to fruition, after long 
delay, because of the encouragement of Mrs. Frank L. Owsley, 
Dr. Charles G. Summersell, and the members of the History 
Department.  Invaluable Íssistance and advice came from the 
dissertation committee. The chairman, Dr. Thomas B. Alex- 
ander, struggled long and hard with an inherited graduate 
Student and dissertation project. Without his kindness, 
patience, encouragement, and hospitality the project could 
never have been finished. Dr. James F. Doster gave un- 
stintingly of his time and special knowledge. His sugges- 
tions, criticisms, and kindnesses were of great value. Dr. 
Wilburt S. Brown gave valuable form suggest ions and helped 
greatly to expedite the completion of the work. 

Many others aided and encouraged the writer. Dr.. 

N / 

Walter M. Lowrey, Dr. Philip D. Uzee, and Dr. Robert L. 

Patterson, is eeneg, helped to make time for the work. 
Appreciated cooperation and aid in the collection of mate- 
rial was given by Mr. Lawrence J. Turgeon, Vermont State. 


"Librarian; Mr. Randall A. Detro and Mr. Joseph R. Weeks, Jr., 
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Nicholls State College Library; Mr. Olney W. Hill, Director 
of Vermont Public Records; Dr. T. M. Adams, University of 
Vermont; and the staff of the Vermont Historical Society. 


Assistance from the Vermont Department of Highways, Com- 
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missioner Russell A. Holden,and the Vermont Development 
Department, Commissioner Elbert G. Moulton, was of great 
value. Particularly appreciated was the permission to re- 
produce all or parts of maps copyrighted by the two before- 
mentioned agencies of the State of Vermont. T 
So many people are deserving of recognition and thanks 
that it is impossible to mention them all by name. However, 
Special gratitude must be expressed to Mrs. Elise A. Hughey 
for her criticisms, Mrs. Marilyn Patterson for her proof- 
reading, and Mrs. Loretta Josselyn for her typing.  Need- 
less to say, the work could never have been done without 


the patience, understanding, and advice of my wife, Judith 


O'Brien Jordan. 
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CHAPTER I 


; HISTORIOGRAPHICAL JUSTIFICATION 
AND PERSPECTIVE 


“This study is, to a certain extent, unusual. Under- 
lying it is the conviction that social history must be con- 
structed from the bottom up. It must begin with the individ- 
ual and the local unit and progress to groups and areas which 
are successively larger and therefore more complex. It must 
begin with a strong foundation of knowledge and understanding 
of the basic components of the society and of the nation. 
More often than not historians have gesaten Such a foun- 
dation and have produced apparently profound but actually 
superficial studies. Moreover, many of those who have dealt 
with the smallest Social and governmental units in the past 
have lacked suitabie methods and perspective. The result 
has been. a history of the United States that is not linked 
to the histories of its component parts, and state and local 
histories which deal with almost everything but the people 
who made the history 

A small part of the void in the history of the State 
of Vermont, that left between national and local histories, 


H 
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is the próvince o£ this study, which deals with the small- 

n ——Ó units, with households, and with individ- 

ual people. It utilizes materials long familiar to the 
historian but rarely used extensively: the original returns 
of the United States censuses, Obviously the characteristics Y 
of every individual in the units studied cannot be isolated 
and dealt with separately. It is necessary to treat similar 
individuals as groups. These cannot be personalized but must 
be considered in proportion to their size and other character- 
istics. This, in turn, involves methods little used and of- 
ten avoided by historians. Despite tne demographic nature of 
this study,.it seems desirable for it to be as little sta- 
tistical as possible ana thus to avoid the dehumanizing and 
impersonalizing tendencies of statistics. This is possible 


only to a limited extent, but it does seem in keeping with 


the nature of history. 


^, Vermont Historiography |. a` 
The needs for such a study as the present one became 
apparent to the author when published Vermo state and local 
histories were sampled. In one respect even those that are 
among the most recent and highly praised are superficial. The 
authors of these“local histories have relied principally on 


re 


such primary sources as diaries and letters, newspapers, 


church and schoal regords, tax assessment lists, and the 


records of town, county, and state governments. They have 
M 


3 
ignored the unpublished census records. Those individuals, 
institutions, and businesses that left records loom large Ë; 
in the histories,but general economic and social developments 
are usually relegated to a single chapter of loose general- 
izations.  Seldom is anything said about the characteristics 
-of the-society that existed except4to mention its size and 
the rates of birth and death. All but tne men or women of 
prominence are neglected. The individual farmer and the 
farmers as a group are particularly neglected,for little or 
no information about them comes from the usual sources. Men 
who wore not lawyers or doctors, who did not serve in govern- 
ment, or who were not prominent in the affairs of a local 
church are rarely included in these histories. At best the 
authors include some of the less conspicuous people in oc- 
cupational catalogs. The history of a town or county must 
be more than a fabric of interwoven descriptions óf the lives 


of a few individuals.! 


vermont local histories vary considerably in quality. 
Many of them are primarily biographical and geneological. 
Others were written by clergymen or the members of prominent, 
families and were oriented by the desires and purposes of the 
author. Such older works as William H. Tucker, History of 
Hartford, Vermont, July 4, 1761- April 4, 1889 (Burlington: 
The Free Press Association, , and W. S. Rann, ed., His- 
tory of Chittenden County, Vermont (Syracuse: D. Mason and 
Co., 1886), are examples of this type.  Hereinafter cited as 
Tucker, Hartford and Rann, Chittenden County, respectively. 
Such books, contain numbers of names but Little about those 
who bore the names. They also contain no more than a single 
chapter on social and economic developments. Ernest L. Bogart, 


4 
It seems that at least all of the individuals who work- 
ed should be considered in a study tnat purports to be, un- 
qualifiedly, an history of a town or county. The necessary 
information is available in the unpublished manuscript re- 
turns of the United Stafes censuses. The extensive use of 
these yields some information about every individual who re- # 
sided in the unit being studied during the census year. Such 
information, properly used, can result in facts more meaning- 


ful than mere-total population, Sex ratio, and birth and 


death rate. 


nont Historical Society, 1948) was written with the aid of 

a sizeable grant from the publisher and has since been point- 
ed out as an examplary town history. Hereinafter cited as 
Bogart, Peacham. It does have more than the usual information 
on the social and economic history of the town, butthe au- 
thor used only the published census and indicates an ignor- 
ance of what could be found in the unpublished version. The 
result is the inclusion of inaccurate information. F. Kennon 
Moody and Floyd D. Putnam, The Williston Story (Essex Junc- 
‘tion: Roscoe Printing House, 1961), and Neli M. Kull, His- 
tory of Dover, Vermont (Brattleboro: The Book Cellar, 1961), 
are among the best of a large group of new town histories. 
Hereinafter cited às Putnam and Moody, Williston and Kull, 
Dover, respectively. They do use the unpublished cen- 
Sus, but since this use is limited to the industrial sched- 
ule, it would seem that they did not appreciate the full 

value of this máss of data. On the state level there are 

two books, accepted as standard works, which deal with many 

of the same problems that this study does but which make 

no use of the“unpublished census. They are Harold P, Wil- ` 
Son, The Hill Country of Northern New England (Montpelier: 
Vermont Historical Society, 1947), and Lewis B. Stilwell, 
Migration from Vermont (Montpelier: Vermont Historical 
Society, 1948). They are volumes X and V, respectively, 

in the Growth of Vermont, edited by Earle W. Newton.  Here- 
inafter cited as Wilson, Hill Country and Stilwell, Migration 
from Vermont, respectively. ` 


e» 


The Owsley Studies 
Some pioneering studies undertaken in the 1930's and 

1940's did make advantageous use of manuscript census data. 

I refer to the studies of the ante-bellum South made by tne 
late Frank L. Owsley and some of his students. Professor 
Owsley and his students studied the 1850 and 1860 census re- 
turns for certain couitiag in the Southern States to obtain 
an accurate view of Southern society. Their objective, 

which was partially realized, was to counter the stereotyped 
version that held that this society consisted of a large num- 
ber of poor whites dominated by a small group of wealthy and 
aristocratic planters. The studies revealed that the yeo- 
‘men, men of property and moderate wealth, were numerous 
enough to be, in some respects, the dominant group. At the 
same time.they showed that the planter group was a much 
Smaller one than commonly believed and that the same was true 


of the so-called poor white group. The result: was a new view 


of Southern Society, although it was not one which was uni- 


— % ` 


versally accepted. 


These Owsley studies were received well by such com- 


rhe book length Owsley studies are: Blanche H. Clark, 
Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nashville: Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Press, 1942); Frank L, Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old 
South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1949); 
and Herbert Weaver, Mississippi Farmers, 1850-1860 (Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1945). 


6 
petent Southern historians as Avery O. Craven, Clement Ea- ` 
ton, Ralph B. Flanders, and Bell 1. Wiley, who judged the 
studies, as published, ta be reliable and praiseworthy.? 
Rupert B. Vance, an historically oriented Sociologist, how- 


ever, was critical of the naive use of Statistics and of the 
limits of Plain Folk of the Old South. Similar and more de- 
tailed criticism of Herbert Weaver's book was made by Fabian 


: H : a . : 2 
Linden in the American Historical Review. The climax, crit- 
` 2 4 


ically, came in Linden's much longer and more detailed arti- 
; b- 
cle in the Journal of Negro History. There Linden criticized 


the restrictions of the Study to farmers only. He stated 
that a clearer and more meaningful definition of class was 


necessary. The sampling, weighting, and statistical proce- 


: . 
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"Avery O. Craven, review of Mississippi Farmers, 1850- 
1860, by Herbert Weaver, Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XXXIII. (June, 1946), 145-147; Clement Eaton, review 
of Plain Folk of the Old South, by Frank L. Owsley, American 
Historical Review, LV (April, 1950), 617-618; Ralph B. Flan- 
ders, review of Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860, by Blanche H. 
Clark, Journal of Southern History, VIII (November, 1942), 
562-563; Bell I. Wiley, review of Mississippi Farmers, 1850- 
1860, by Herbert Weaver, Journal of Southern History, XII 
(May, 1946), 281-283. uo M CM = 


Rupert B. Vance, review of Plain Folk of the Old South, 
by Frank L. Owsley, Journal of Southern History, XVI  (Novem- 
ber,1950), 545-547. 


rabiar Linden, review of Mississippi Farmers, 1850- 
1860, by Herbert Weaver, American Historical Review, LII , 
(January,1947), 338-340. . A 


7 
dures in general were also criticized in detail. More sig- 
nificant was Linden's list of suggestions at the end of his 
article. There he mentioned the use of additional census- 
reported forms of wealth, consideration of such aspects as 
mobility, land usage and investment, the social character- 
istics of the gainfully employed, and the necessity of in- 
cluding all of the gainfully employed, farmers and non-farm- 
ers. 

Since the € eee of these extensive and meaningful 
criticisms a book has been published which utilizes some of 
them. The work, by Merle Curti and his associates, was under- 
taken as an experiment in objective historical research and 
quantitive analysis, and to determine the relative impor- 
tance of democracy on the frontier. A Wisconsin census of 
1855 was utilized together with the United States censuses 
of 1860, 1870, and 1880 in writing this history of Trem- 
pealeau County. The author's familiarity with the Owsley 
studies and with Linden's criticisms led him to select a 
single county, about which a considerable amount of varied 


Source material was available, to study as completely as 


possible. The time period of the study was extended, and 


Sabian Linden, "Economi - Democracy in the Slave 
South: An Appraisal of Some-Recent Views," Journal of 
Negro History, XXXI (April, 1946), 140-189. 


many of Linden's criticisms and additional suggestions of 

various experts were put to use. The author and his group 
developed techniques and patterns of analysis, which aide 

them in overcoming the earlier criticisms and resulted in 

a more comprehensive study.” 

The task undertaken herein is to study an area of the 
country not previously analyzed by the Owsley techniques and 
to study that area with means of analysis similar to those 
of the Owsley studies Kut modified by subsequent criticisms 
and developments which seem appropriate and useful. This 
study, although not exactly similar, would make possible 
some comparisons with the earlier Owsley studies and with 
Curti's. Once studies similar to the present one are done 
in other states me parts of the country a new foundation 
for United States history can be provided by synthesizing, 
comparing, and contrasting them. It is hoped that this 
study will demonstrate that it is useful to write local his- 
tory that does not neglect the people and will illustrate f 
certain methods for quantitatively analyzing local sooten 


ties. 


"Merle Curti, et al., The Making of an American Com- 
munity (Sanford: Stanford University Press, 1959). : Here- 
inafter cited as Curti, Making of an American Community. 


CHAPTER II 


VERMONT CONDITIONS ° 
> SOME GENERAL AND BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 


Physical Environment 
The Green Mountains traverse the center of the state 
of Vermont,- from north to south, dividing it into halves. 
The state is further divided into four distinct watersheds 
(See Map 1). The mountains tend to create a barrier to 
movement within the state, and the watersheds temito orient 
the lives of the people residing in them in different direc- 
tions. In this respect the southeastern part of the state 
is closely related to eastern Massachusetts and southern New 
Hampshire, whereas the, southwestern part is oriented toward 
western Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. The ex- 
treme northeastern part of the state is oriented toward 
northern New Hampshire, Maine, and Lower Canada, and the 


northwestern part tpward northeastern New York and the up- 


per St. Lawrence region of Canada.* 


X 
The mountains and watersheds are important in other 


respects as well. The existence of the mountains means that 


a : 


lchilton Williamson, Vermont. in Quanday, 1763-1825, 
Vol. IV of Growth of Vermont, ed. Earle W. Newton (Mont- s 
pelier: Vermont Historical Society, 1949), pp. 290-295. > 
Hereinafter cited as Williamson, Vermont in Quandary. 
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11 
in this small state there is much mountainous and rolling 


terrain, some of which is far above sea level, This, and 
the location of most of the stàte north of the forty-third 
parallel of latitude, accounts for the long and hard winters 
as well as for the relatively short growing season. The 
upland parts of the state have thin, stony top soil, and 
most of the valleys nave soil that contains much gravel 
because the mountains were glaciated.” 

In the east streams flowing from the mountains empty 
into the Connecticut River, in the west they flow into the 
Hudson River or Lake Champlain, and in the central part of 
northern Vermont they flow into Lake Memphremagog. Both 
Lake Champlain and Lake Memphremagog are connected by streams 
with the St. Lawrence River in Canada. The only sizeable 
areas of level and alluvial Vermont lands are in the valleys 
of the Connecticut River, Lake Champlain, and Lake Memphre- 
magog. The most important of these are the Connecticut 
River Valley, particularly in the southern two thirds of 
its Vermont portion, and the Champlain Valley, in both of 
which the ‘lands are fertile and productive. These valleys 
came to contain some of the most piospérous agricultural- 


commercial towns because the watersheds channeled the pro- 


7 


vermont, Commission on Country Life, Rural Vermont, 
A Program for the?Future, by Two Hundred Vermonters (BurT- 
ington, 1931), pp. 47-57. Hereinafter cited as Commission 
on Country Live, Rural Vermont. 
q 
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duce of the interior of the state to them. For the same rea- 
son Lake Champlain and the Connecticut, Hudson, and St. Law- 
rence rivers became important trade arteries.’ 

Some who Raye described Vermont topographically Rub 
pointed out that the foregoing physical features created 
three distinct socio-economic regions within the state. Two, 
one east and one west of the mountains, are similar, al- 
though the western region had the advantages of more fertile 
and level lands as well as easier, connecfions with such 
cities as New York and Montreal. The third region consist- 
ed of those towns in or on the mountains, together with those 
towns in the —— part of the state. This third re- 
gion was less fertile, more isolated, and later in develop- 
ing than the other two. Distinctions in population, eco- 
nomic activity, and attitude existed among these three re- 


gions (see Map 2).* 


Beginnings of Vermont 
Settlement in Vermont began as early as 1724, but 
people did not come in large numbers until the-1760's be- 


cause this area of New England had long been a battle ground 


3williamson, Vermont in Quancary, pp. 1-2. 


SS 

^pavid M. Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-. 
1850, Vol. VI of Growth of Vermont, ed. Earle W. Newton 
(Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society, 1948), pp. 15-17; 
Williamson, Vermont in Quanday, pp. 1-2. Hereinafter cited 
as Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
REGIONS OF VERMONT# 


EJ mill Towns® 
= Towns Studied 


*The regions are those 
suggested in David M. Ludlum, 
Social Ferment in Vermmt, 
1701-1850, Vol VI of Growth 
of Vermont, ed. Earle W. New- 
Ton (Montpelier: Vermont His- 
torical Society, 1948), pp. 
15-17. The map is by: Ver- 
mont, Development Commission, 
"Vermont" (Montpelier, 1948). 
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8The hill towns are those 
designated in Vermont, Agrioul- 
tural Experiment Station, Land 
Utilization as a Basis of Ru- 
ral Economic Organization, by 
C. F. Clayton and L. J. Peet 
(Burlington, 1933). 
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in the French-British colonial struggle.? With the resolu- 


tion of this struggle many settlers from older and coastal 


New England migrated to Vermont. They gradually spread up 


Streams and valleys on either side of the Green Mountains, 


settling all but the most mountainous and the northeastern 
towns in the eighteenth century. These first settlers were 
predominantly of Protestant English stock. In fact, most 
came from Connecticut and were strongly Ünlvinistie," 

Most of these early settlers were farmers, and their 
lives were typical of the frontier. At first their agri- 
culture was diversified because their first concern was sus- 
tenance. Grazing was important, but as soon as land could 


be cleared, the virgin soils produced quantities of wheat 


E 


"Vermont ; Agricultural Expériment Station, The People 
and Their Use of Land in Nine Vermont Towns, by Robert M. _ 
Carter (Burlington, 1947). Hereinafter cited as Agite: 
tural Experiment Station, The People. 


6tbid.; Ludlum, Social. Ferment in Vermont, p. 5. 


"Leon S. Gay (ed), Brandon, Vermont: A History of the 
Town, Dedicated to its Citizens, 1761- 1981 (Brandon: Town 
of Brandon, 1961), p. p. 40; Edward C. Kirkland, "Life and 
Livelihood in the Middle "Grants, 1850-1950, " Vermont His- 
tory, XXIX (October, 1961), 188; Vermont, Agricultural — 
Experiment Station, Prices Paid "by Vermont Farmers’for Goods 
and Services and Received by Them for Farm Products, 1790- 


` 19205 Wages of Vermont Farm = Labor, 1780-1940, by T. M. 


Adams ( Burlington, 1944), p. 6. 6. Hereinafter ` the first and 
last are cited as Gay, e a and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Prices, respectively. 
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> which could be sold to. newer immigrants.? Probably the first 
profits these farmers made resulted from their land clear- 
ing. Almost all of them produced potash or pearlash as they 

girded, cut, and burned the trees.? Except for the normal 
work and discomforts of pioneer life, living on this Vermont 
frontier did not entail any particular hardships. Complete 
self-sufficiency was impossible, and local occupations other 
than farming early developed. 

The society of this Vermont frontier was remarkably 
homogeneous. The people came from a relatively restricted 
area of older New England and had similar Calvinistic back- 

^" grounds which affected their political, social, economic, 
and moral outlook. They were alike, too, in Unde en nno 
and, at first, even in the objectives and products of their 
farms. Individual differences brought from southern New 
England must have been gesin zeg by the common frontier ex- 
:perience. Most faced a,long and arduous task of clearing 
the virgin forest before they could plant and build. Al- 
most all had come for cheaper, better, and more land; and 


for most of them this was the only way that it could be 


SEdwin C. Rozwenc, "Agriculture and Politics in the 
Vermont Tradition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII (October, 1949), 
81; Kirkland, "Life in the Middle Grants, 1850-1950, "Ver- 
mont History, XXIX, 188. " 


PAgricultural Experiment Station, Prices, pp. 6-7. 


—Üaozwene, "Agriculture and Politics in the Vermont 
Tradition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII, 81-82; Gay, Brandon, 
p. 40. à j 


Lë 

obtained, !! - B 

Conflict and controversy were common to life in early 
Vermont. It was an area of disputed land titles and ques- 
tionabie possession. The royal governors of New York and 
New Hampahire had granted titles to the same land, titles 
which were in contention until. Vermont achieved independ- 
ence. Prior to the Revolution, in 1772, partial solution 
was achieved by the settlers, who organized and asserted 
their claims with force. The conflict broadened in the 
late 1760's when the settlers became quite dissatisfied 
with seaboard control, royal governors, and land speculators. 
The result was a strong desire to be As 

Happily for Vermonters the Revolution provided the 
‘appartantty they sought, and in May of 1776 they declared 
Vertiont independent of New York, New Hampshire, and Great 
Britain. In the next year Vermont became an independent, 
constitutional republic and was invaded by the British. 
The new republic was torn by yet another conflict as rebel 


fought loyalist. During the period of the War of the Revo- 


lution Vermonters tried, with little success, to gain rec- 


llpiudium, Social’ Ferment in Vermont, pr. 3-6. 


124iiliamson, Vermont in Quandary, pp. 7-34. 
, x Ke š 
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ognition from various leaders of the new nation and the 
other states. Finally in 1791 Vermont became the fourteenth 
stata 
Pertinent Nineteenth Century 
Social and Economic Developments 
Social and economic developments and trends in Ver- 
mont either followed patterns similar to those of the na- 
tion as a whole or responded to national developments. The 
periodic panics, depressions, pedtusa of prosperity, and 
wars produced national conditions which were echoed in Ver- 
mont. Thus Vermont conditions were not static, although 
they were 1688 dynamic than those in some parts of the” 
camne 
The end of the eighteenth century coincided with the 
end of the frontier conditions in much of Vermont, and the 
first half of the nineteenth century brought a series of 
Significant developments. The market “for Vermont. goods in 
coastal New England shrank in the era of the War of 1812. 
Because of the growth of a significant illicit trade with 


: š 15 
Canada, however, there was a degree of wartime prosperity. 


l3tpid., pp. 291-296. 
l^stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 202. 


l5pogart, Peacham, p. 308. 
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After the war a dislocation existed, climaxed by the Panie 
of 1819, which coincided in Vermont with the first indica- 
tions that some of the state's lands and forests were being 
exploited too rapidly for long range profit. A period of 
Slower economic growth and adjustment followed, at the very 
time when the opening of the Erie Canal meant serious com- 
petition in New York markets for Vermont products from sim- 
ilar products from the West. 16 

Despite schemes and efforts, prosperity in Vermont 
seems not to have been general or great in the 1830's. In 
the next decade, that preceding the building of the rail- 
roads, prosperity was to a large extent Limited to the 
Champlain Valley, which had significant advantages," The 

Ñ ~ 

1850's brought a quickening of Vermont's economic pulse as 
railroad projects came to fruition. But the behefits de- 
rived from the railroads were neither general nor permanent. 
New markets and cheaper and more reliable transportation f 
were beneficial, as were the lower priced manufactured goods 
from' coastal New nte. However, the prices farmers re- 
ceived declined twice during the 1850's. They had just begun 
to rise from the 1857-1858 Slump when the Civil War brought 


an increase of some 88 per cent, to be followed, after the 


e 


l6stilwe11, Migration from Vermont, pp. 151-153; Bogart, 
Peacham, pp. 309-310. 


l7stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 200-201. 
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immediate post-war. years, by a gradual, long-term decline, 


13 


These changes in economic conditions had an impact on 
various other aspects of Vermont's social and economic make- 
up. With this in mind it is desirable to refer to some areas 


. Of development that have a particular relevance to tnis study. 


i Social Developments 

The population of Vermont increased rapidly until 1810, 
After that date the population continued to increase, but at 
a declining rate, 1? The 1840-1850 decade rate of population 
increase was only 7 per cent, and in the decade from 1850 to 
1860 it was .3 per cent. The increase between 1840 and 1850, 
22,000, came mostly as a result of the immigration of 15,000 
"eria and 14,000 Canadians,?0 The majority of the towns 
were declining in population as growth came to be concentrated 
in the northern part of the state, the few centers of spe- 
cialized manufacture, and the larger towns. In this respect 
there was a slight inereasë in the portion of the population 


living in urban areas, although Vermont remained more rural 


18 vermont Experiment Station, Prices, p. 19. 


l9yermont Experiment Station, The People, pp. 12-13. 
Herein the following total population figures are cited: 
1800--154,465, 1810--217,895, 1820--235,981, 1830--280,652, 
1840--291,948, 1850--314,120, 1860--315,098, 1870--330,551, 
1880--332,286. Se 


OS tilwel1, Migration from Vermont, pp. 196-197, 216. 
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than the rest of New England, ?! 

Vermonters began to lose their frontier characteristics 
in the 1790's. 7? Families in Vermont were large, contain- 
ing Significant numbers of children, who were economic as- _ 
sets. When they came of age many of these, as young adults, 
migrated to the West. After the uffsuccessful French-Canadian 
uprisings in the late 1830's and the Irish potato famine in 
the next decade, a large number of immigrants came from both 
TN The Canadians came to farm, and the Irish came to 
build the railroads, "> The population of the “state, first 
and basically made up of New Englanders of English descent, 
was experiencing two divergent yet coincidental streams of 
migration. Significant numbers of the sons of the older 


stock moved out of the state as numbers of foreigners moved 


24 
in. Most of the large numbers who left Vermont moved west. 


2lagricultural Experiment Station, Brices,- pp. 10-11; 
Agricultural Experiment Station, The People, pp. 15-17. The 
first of these studies states that the percentage of Ver- 
monters that could be termed urban in 1850 and 1860 was two, 
and that this percentage increased to seven in_1870. 


22 agricultural Experiment Station, The People, p. 31; 
Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 237. 


23stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 184-185, 196- 


"197; Rozwenc, "Agriculture and Politics in the Vermont Tra- 


dition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII, 82. 


24stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 214-215; Allen 
Soule, "Vermont in 1861," Vermont History, XXX (April 1962), 
155. . 
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By 1862, 42 per cent of all the Vermont-born in the United 
States lived outside the state .25 They had left as indi- 
f viduals, as fully equipped families, and as communities, 
Some who left were only one step ahead of the sheriff and 


the threat of debtors prison. All sought opportunity. 2° 


> Transportation 

The pattern oí transportation developments in Vermont 
was similar to that of the rest of the nation. After the 
beginnings £ settlement the first stage of this pattern 
began with the transformation of paths and trails into a 
network of turnpikes and public roads. Improvements of 
these and of the vehicien'ntflizing them were frequent. 
Freight wagons and stages or sleighs and sleds, in season, 
and herds of livestock were common on these roads. The con- 
Struction and maintenance of the public roads was the re- 
sponsibility of the towns. At first every able bodied man 
was required to labor 'on the roads, but eventually a high- 


: š 27 
way tax was instituted. 


em T IS EE, 


25stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 216. 


261bid., 149-150, 167-171. 


Z"'gaward C. Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation; 
A Study in New England History, 1820-1900 (2 vols.; Cam- ` 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), I, 35-36; William 
J. Wilgus, The Role of Transportation in the Development of 
Vermont (Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society, 1945), — 
pp. 56-57. Hereinafter cited as Kirkland, Men, Cities and 
Transportation and Wilgus, Role of Transportation, respect- 
ively. a i 
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Y These roads were widely used, but as a means of trnns- 

«portation they were expensive and slow. As a result much 
attention was given to the development of water transporta- 
tion. Some Vermont rivers had been used for travel before 
roads had been constructed, but most of these rivers were 
only seasonally navigable and then only by rafts and canoes, 
Larger and more important rivers such as the Winooski led to 
Lake Champlain, which at first was a dead end for trans- 

, portation except for- portages on the Richelieu River to 
Montreal. Others, tributary to the state's most Signif- 
icant river, the Connecticut, were no better, because of 
the necessary portages around the falls and rapids of that 
river, As' early as 1791 projects were formulated to build. 
locks around the falls and rapids of the Connecticut River. 
When they were finally —— in 1828, the river was 
navigable during much of the year as far north as Wells 
River. Steam powered vessels were üsed successfully along 
the Massachusetts and Connecticut reaches of the river, but 
they never were successful north of Vermont's southern bor- 
"der. Despite the improvements, most of the Vermont traffic 


on the river was by raft and flat boat. 9 


28 Wilgus, Role of Transportation, pp. 52-53; Vermont 


Experiment Station, Prices, p. 9; Lyman S. Hayes, "Navi- 
gation of the Connecticut River, " ees Historical Society 


Proceedings, 1915-1916 , pp. 64-70; Wells, History of 
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Similar developments were urged to benefit western 
Vermont. Locks connecting Lake Champlain with Canada via 
the Richelieu River were built.  Mcre important for Ver- 
mont's economic development was the Chanptain-Hudson Canal. 
This connected the southern part of the lake with the Hudson 
River at Glens Falls and thus with New York City. This canal 
and the Erie Canal weve completed simultaneously. Traffic 
on the Champlain system was more significant than that of 
the Connecticut because there was more of it, ít was con- 
ducted in larger vessels, and it was international. These 
developments helped make such towns as Burlington and St. 
Albans significant trade and industrial centers. Agricul- 
tural and lumber products were the chief items of export 
on both routes. 

The facts that few rivers within Vermont were naviga- 
bie and that these two water transportation systens, the 
Connecticut and the Champlain, were on the borders of the 
state placed limitations on the state-wide influence and 


effect of water transportation. For these reasons the 


the Town of Newberry (St. Johnsbury: n.p., 1902), p. 70. The 
last is hereinafter cited as Wells, Newberry. 


Z9Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, I, 88-89; 
Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 200-201. Prosperity 
. did not come to the Champlain Valley immediately. It came 
for Vermont farmers in the valley. after they had adapted 
their farming to the demands of the growing cities in the 
lower Hudson River Valley. Then they could take advantage 
of the new and relatively inexpensive transportation. 


24 
railroads were more significant than the two water systems 
as trade arteries; for they penetrated the interior, crossed 
the state, and linked many formerly isolated towns with the 
major in-state and out-of-state trade centers. Railroad 
fever ran high in Vermont in the 1830's and 1840's as or- 
ganizations and mass meetings sought to stimulate public 
interest and support.°° The state at first freely chartered 
railroad corporations, some of which began construction in 
the late-1840's. Construction and expansion continued for 
some thirty years, although it epi was obvious that only 
by consolidation could ve various small roads be maintained 
and operated with any prospect of profits: After their con- ` 
struction, the Vermont railroads' story was one of combina- 


$ 
tion, consolidation, and reorganization (see Map 3). 


These railroads, like the earlier canals, were fi- 
nanced with foreign and out-oí-state capital. In fact, Ver- 
mont roads and systems were developed primarily as segments 
of through lines so that New England coastal cities could 
share in the commerce of the West. Ironically this commerce 


was in goods which were produced in the West, as well as in 


Vermont. As a result Vermont enthusiasm and support for the 


J 30K irkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, I, 159. 
CZ 3 " 

I 31 George P. Baker, The Formation of the New England 
/àilroad Systems (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949), pp. 231-247. Hereinafter cited as Baker, New England 
Railroad Systems. 
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railroads redounded to the disadvantage of many inhabitants 
of the state. The Vermont roads became primarily through - 
roads, and their influence in Vermont was incidental and 
occasionally detrimental. Nonetheless the railroads, as 
did other transportation developments, had a great deal to 
do with the evolution of all other aspects of Vermont's 


2 
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economy.  - d 


Landholding and Taxes 

In quality the land aud acti of Vermont varied great- 
ly from town to town and within each town. This was so be- 
cause of the rolling and rugged terrain. Some towns con- 
tained much arable land that was fertile enough to support 
large scale commercial agriculture, whereas.others contained 
much land that was too hilly and rocky to till (see Map 
4). Small areas dr good agricultural land and soil exist- 
ed in all parts of the state, but only in the Champlain and 


Connecticut River valleys was there enough of, it to permit 


Significant developments of commercial agriculture. 


32nozwenc, "Agriculture and Politics in the Vermont 
"Tradition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII, 82-83; Soule, "Vermont 
in 1861," Vermont History, XXX, 154; Stilwell, Migration 
from Vermont, pp. 217-220; Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Prices, p. 10; Wells, Newberry, pp. 239-240. 


Saul W. Gates, The Farmer's Age, Agriculture 1815- 
1860, Vol. III of The Economic History of the United States, 
ed. Henry David, et al. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1960), p. 25. Hereinafter cited as Gates, Farmer's 
Age. 
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MAP 4--Continued 


“The following are some characteristics of the various 
Vermont soil groups: 


Worthington.-- These are ridge top soils that are highly 
suitable to grasses and good for potatoes. 


Mohawk.-- These are on low ridges and are good for general 
crops, particularly legumes and grasses. 


Merrimac.--Terrace Soils, these are usually gravelly or 
sandy. They are good for small farms, pasture, and 
vegetables when properly fertilized. 


Hermon.--These are stony and RES suitable for forest and 
pasture. ^ 


Calais.--These have a fine sandy loam and are highly suit- 
ed to grasses. 


Blanford.--These are located in smooth plateau terrain and 
are young soils good only for grasses. 


Pittsfield. --These are valley soils that contain significant 
amount of limestone, are easily tilled, and are well 
suited to grass and apple trees. 


Ondowa.--These are sandy loamed bottom soils that are fairly 
productive. They have been recurrently damaged by 
flooding but are good for corn and meadow land. 


Vergennes.--These are potentially the most fertile in the 
State, but they are heavy clay loams that are imper- 
fectiy drained. They are good for grasses, alfalfa, 
and clover. š 


Berkshire.--These are in terrains that are rugged or plateau. 
They are stony with much surface stone, and they are 
suited only for forest and pasture. 


Colrain.--These are thin soils in hilly regions with sandy and 
stony loam. They are usable for pasture but they are 
of limited other use. 


Duchess.--These soils are not good for general crop pro- 
duction, but they can support apple trees. 


Addison.--These are well drained clay loams. They are easily 
d cultivated and suited to a variety of crops. 


N 
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Hollis.--These are shallow, stony soils suited only to pasture 
and forest use. 


Woodridge.--These soils are on lower hill sides. They are 


free of stone and good for grass, pasture, and maple 
trees. 


Rough Stony Land.--These are mostly forested and are suited 
for little else. 
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Y Ae the towns were chartered they were opened for set- 
tlement, and those who arrived first usually took the best 
land. Although such individuals as the Allens attempted 
land speculation, it has been sàid that there was less of 
it in Vermont than in other parts of the we These 
aspects of Vermont land distribution are said to have re- 
sulted in relatively small numbers of squatters, tenants, 
and debtors, as well as more tillage and earlier attempts 
at commercial agriculture. °° Farm aul changed very slow- 


ly, the smaller farms remained small, and there were few 


36 
really large farms during the early nineteenth century. 


Most of the farms contained good and bad land. Usual- 
ly these farms contained some lands that were tillable, some 
best suited for pasture, and some that could only be used 
for a wood lot or sugar bush. As long as the farms were 
small and tended toward diversity and self-sufficiency this 
was not undesirable. I 

By 1850 Vermont average land prices had reached ap- 


proximately $15 per acre, whereas new western land sold 


4 LJ 
34 bid. , p. 24; Vermont,-Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, The-Devélopment and Financing of Local Government 
Institutions in Nine Vermont Towns, by Robert M. Carter 
. (Burlington, 1946), p. 7-9. Hereinafter cited as Agri- M 


cultural Experiment Station, Local Government. 
35Gates, Farmer's Age, pp. 24-25. 


S6Agricultural Experiment Station, Local Government, 
pp. 7-9. S 
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for $1.25 per acre and improved western land from $5 to $8 


2 
š 7 
per acre." At the same time the average price of New York 


farm land was $29 per agre, S 

Taxes were levied both on -personal-and real property 
in Vermont. The practice of listing tne values of property 
began in the eighteenth century and until 1819 the values 
listed were those assigned by the owners. In 1819 the 
practice of appraising ECH and after 1841, by law, land 
was to be appraised every five "m and listed at 1 per 
cent of its value, 79 The taxes that a farmer paid per acre 
were fairly uniform throughout the state in any given year, 


> 
but they increased with each decade. This increase was 


from an average of 5.4 cents per acre in 1850 to 11 cents 


in 1850, 15 cents in 1860, and 28.7 cents in 1870. 29 


?"Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 234-235. 


“8rbid., pp. 199, 234-235. The land price figures 
are state averages, and by 1850 they revealed the appreci- 
ation in some Vermont towns caused by the coming of the 
railroads. The difference in the average prices of New 
York and Vermont land existed because there was greater 
demand for land in New York due to more rapid population 
growth. In addition, some of the New York farm land was 
excellent in quality and ideally located iof transportation. 
Despite these factors which explain the difference, Stil- 
well states that some Vermont farmers were dissatisfied 
with the relatively high price of Vermont land and that 
Some were disappointed by the failure of Vermont land to 
appreciate more than it did. - 


39 secret ou ttr Experiment Station, Local Government, 
pp. 4-6. 
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Variations in the rate and form of payments existed between 
the towns, since they were individually determined to meet 
local needs. Grain and labor were the most common forms of 
payment at the beginning, and not until 1892 was currency 
established as the only acceptable form of payawur, A This 
increasing real estate tax and the more stable personal 


property tax were burdens, particularly*on the farmers. 


Agriculture 

Various authors have divided Vermont's agricultural 
history into several periods, namely the self-sufficient, 
wheat, sheep, and dairy periods. The altogether self- 
‘sufficient period was a short one because the early farmer 
raised livestock and grain to sell or barter and produced 
potash as he cleared his Heide, The most important of 
the early livestock was cattle raised for beef. By the 


1820's a new and greater interest in sheep and wool had 


developed. This was a step toward specialization, and it 


f % Agricultural Experiment Station, Prices, pp. 63-64. 
The pattern of gradually increasing taxes wa? broken Sharply 
during the Civil War. The towns, chiefly to pay volunteers 
and draftees bounties, increased real estate taxes to levels 
unequalled before and after the war, 


4l gricultural Experiment Station, Local Government. 


*2sou15 , "vermont in 1861," Vermont History, XXX, 150; 
Agricultural Experiment $tation, Prices, pp. 6-7; Stilwell, 
Migration from Vermont, pp. 99-100. 
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had become necessary in those parts of the state where the 
exhaustion of soil and forest resources made general farm- 
ing difficult. Generally, the agriculture of the towns 
that were remote from the Connecticut and Champlain valleys 
remained more diversified and self-sufficing. But changes 
brought by soil exhaustion, mechanization, and new trans- 
portation facilities Occurred in all toma: n 

Although many interrelated factors promoted agricul- 
tural change, probably the most Significant was the develop- 
ment of more efficient and cheaper transportation. Early in 
the state's history herds were driven to market in Massachu- 
setts and New York, and flatboats, rafts, and wagons carried 
out limited quantities of other farm produce. In the east- 
ern part oi the state such commodities as wool and maple 
sugar as well as potash and timber were sent down the Con- 
necticut. Shipments of these and other commodities increase: 
as the river was improved. With the opening of the Cham- 
plain-Hudson Canal the trade in the western part of the 


state, which had been mostly in lumber, increased and became 


eee 


43stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 151-153; Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Prices, p. 7. 


2 44vermont, Agricultural Experiment Station, Land 
Utilization as a Basis of Rural Economic Organization, by 
C. F. Clayton and L, J. Peet (Burlington, 1933), p. 19; 
Bogart, Peacham, pp. 314, 317; Gates, Farmer's Age, pp. 
25-26. The first is hereinafter cited as Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Land. 


45wileus, Role of Transportation, pp. 52-53. , 


more agricultural, as sizeable quantities of wool, butter, 
cheese, beef, and ‘pork were Shipped. ^49 
The railroads brought even greater changes and develop- 
ments to some of the towns of the state. But, as tney 
brought the following advantages to railroad towns they 
brought disadvantages to many of the. towns that failed to 
get railroad connections. Marketing costs were cut approx- 
imately in half, and new markets and the Speed of shipment 
also enabled the marketing of fairly perishable goods. This 
led Vermont farmers to emphasize the development of improved 
D 

Strains of dairy cattle, horses, and Sheep, which created a 
demand for Vermont breeding stock in many pavis of the coun- 
try and in such places as Argentina and e 

The first truly commercial and specialized farm com- 
modity in Vermont was wool. The turn to livestock and Sheep 
in particular had begun in the 1820's. Soil exhaustion, 
favorable tariff legislation, and the growth of the textile 
industry were the chief encouraging factors. The change 


from crops to sheep enabled many to Stay on lands no longer 


48 
Suitable for cultivation. What has been referred to as 


46 eirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, I, 88-89. 


47Stilwell, Migration ¿rom Vermont, pp. 219-220. 


49Gates, Farmer's Age, pp. 26-27; Beulah M. Sanford, 
Two Centuries of Cornwall Life (Rutland: Sharp Printing, 
1962), p. 68. Hereinafter cited as Sanford, Cornwall Life, 


. the "wool craze" or the "sheep mania" hit Vermont at this 
time. ? This resulted in the formation of a few large hold- 
ings that came to be called ranches, but more important it 
brought a general increase in the amount of farm land used 
Lor pasturage. "H Despite the so-called mania, wool did not 
become the only commodity produced; most farms continued to 
produce other types of livestock and some small grains. 
The boom that resulted was temporary and beneficial to the 
larger farmers in the valley tome” 
The sheep mania ended in the 1840's as the result of 

the declining price of wool, caused by tariff changes, es- 
- pecially in 1846, and by western competition. In this 

decade thousands of sheep were sold west or slaughtered, 

and by 1850 there were 600,000 fewer of them in the state 
than there had been in 1840, °? iussus. in keeping with 


agricultural practices of the time, better Sheep had been 


bred, particularly after Spanish and Saxon Merino breed- 


-S 


79 dhan; Social Ferment in Vermont, p. 262; Rozwenc, 
"Agriculture and Politics in the vermont Tradition," Ver- 
mont Quarterly; XVII, 83-84. 
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Kull, Dover, p. 39; Rozwenc, "Agriculture and Poli- 
tics in the vermont Tradition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII, 
83-84. 
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lstilwell, Migration from Vermont pp. 157-159; Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lan Land, 18; Soule "Vermont in 
1861," Vermont History, XXX 5 


9?stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 197. 
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+ ing stock had been imported. Consequently, as Vermont flocks 


were being greatly reduced in size, and as wool production 
was declining significantly, there came to be an important 
demand for Vermont-bred sheep. This brought a new sheep 
boom as the value of the individual Vermont sheep greatly 
increased, although fewer farmers raised sheep for breeding 
purposes than had earlier raised sheep for di. s 

Cattle raising had been important from the grazing 
stage of the frontier in Vermont. / The early cattle, Devons, 
sum used mostly for beef, but they were not well suited for 
commercial purposes, Herds of these were driven to Boston, 
Portsmouth, Portland, and Albeny. ^ At about thel tine that 
attention was being given to sheep breeding, cattle breed- 
ing stock, particularly Ayrshire, Jersey, and Shorthorn, was 
being brought into the state. When Vermont farmers began 
to turn to cattle for dairy purposes, they had the benefit 


of an improved dairy cattle, 55 


By 1849 Vermont was pro- 
ducing more cheese and butter per capita than any other 


6 
state,” 


53Ibid., pp. 197-198, 220-221, Sanford, Cornwall Life, 
p. 69. š: 


I 94Gatas, Farmer's Age, pp. 232-233; Wilgus, Role of 
Transportation, pp. 56-57. 


S9Bogart, Peacham, p. 350; Stilwell, Migration from 
Vermont, pp. 219-220; Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Land, p. 18. 
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Similar interests developed in horse breeding. By mid- 
century the older mongrel strains were being — by 
draft animals developed from imported stock, HI The benefits 
to Vermont farmers were significant as the horse came to re- 
place the ox. The horse was even more Significant as a cash- 
sale item. By mid-century the famous Vermont strains had 


been developed, and these Morgans, Black Hawks, Messengers, 


and Hambletonians were soon a matter of international as 
58 


well as interstate trade. 
As important to the Vermont farmers as the livestock 
were the crops which they raised. As has been pointed out, 
wheat and other cereals, particularly rye and buckwheat, 
were raised in the state from its beginning. In addition, 
potatoes had been significant until the blight of the 1840's 
caused a temporary decline. At first these crops were mar- 
keted outside the state, if at all, in the form of whiskey 
and starch. Both cereals and potatoes lost their signifi- 
cance and dominance at approximately the same time because 


59 
of the temperance movement and the potato blight. The 


(a AS A > Z 
S6Agricultural Experiment Station, Prices, p. 8. 


°7agricultural Experiment Station, The People, p. 60. 
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S8stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 221-222. 


S9Agricultural Experiment Station, Land, p. 17. The 
temperance movement in Vermont resulted in prohibition by 
local option in 1844 and state-wide prohibition in 1852. 
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better transportation facilities did not have the same effect 
on both cereals and potatoes. Wheat declined in importance 
in the face of western competition, whereas the more perish- 
able potato became marketable and more important. Oats and 
hay as fodder were raised in increased quantities after the 


decline of wheat , 9 


The foregoing agricultural changes brought accompany- 
ing changes in farmer prosperity. In general the prices 
farmers paid for commodities and Services, the cost of liv- 
ing, and the cost of production, declined between 1800 and 
1850. Taxes increased slightly, whereas farm wages were 
fairly stable. On the other hand, the prices Ze re- 
ceived increased slightly. However, the average prices 
when converted into purchasing power did increase fairly 
conerantis ^" PEU 

These price dhanges did result in a degree of pros- 
perity for Vermont farmers. Uneven and unspectacular, it 
was nonethèless prosperity. Size, specialization, and com- 
mercialization became the ingredients of successful farm- 
ing, and the Vermont farmers began to lose their older self- 

D vermont, Éeriaulturei Experiment Station, Agricul- 
ture in the Upper Winooski Valley, by Raymond H. Tremblay 


(Burlington, 1952), p. 7; Agricultural Experiment Station,. 
The People, p. 54; Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 222. 


"The first is hereinafter cited as Agricultural Experiment 


Station, Upper Winooski. 


6l Agricultural Experiment Station, Prices, pp. 20, 64, 
87-88, 105. Ñ 
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weliant individualism. Their struggle was no longer one 
against forests, stones, and hillsides, but, by mid-century 
one against western farmers. The Vermont farmer in this 
Struggle became politically conscious and acted accordingly. 
By 1840 state legislation began to be passed favorable to 
ágnicultge as the need of government aid and intervention 


became obvious to the farmers. 9^ 
Industry ^J 
Many settlers came to Vermont possessing occupational 
knowledge and skills which were not agricultural. These 
were used, if they were needed to a profitable extent, in 
the community in which the individual settled. As the com- 


H $ = 
munities-grew in size and complexity more individuals found 


it profitable to use non-farming skills and knowledge, al- 
63 


-— 


though almost all fafmed at least part-time. 
Domestic. manufactuře was important from the beginning. 

The wives} and daughters' skill with needle, loom, and butter 

churn was put to use and frequently produced more than the 


family could use. Surpluses of butter and cloth were sold 


or traded. Domestic skills facilitated the development of 


TW E MERE m d 


2 
Rozwenc, “Agriculture and Politics in the Vermont 
Tradition," Vermont Quarterly, XVII, 84-85. 


63 ` 
S guys Brandon, p. 40. 
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small manufacturing catüblisnhagts, $$ At first every house- 
hold manufactured the various utensils, items of clothing, 
implements, and articles that it needed. Most members of 
the household developed specialties, which they pursued as 
Slack season and stage occupations. Rakes, butter tubs, 
chair bottoms, and nails were produced in this way in sae 
towns. In addition the domestic system of manufacture for 
market developed to a limited extent. An example of this 
was found in the hill town of Dover, where in winter mer- 
chants sold patm leaves, from which hats were made. The 
finished product was sold back to the merchants, who in 
turn sold the hats in quantity to merchants from the cities 
‘of southern New England. 

Local industry began early. It was usually on a small 
Scale, sometimes part-time, and utilized materials produced 
on local farms. Many such industries sprang up where water 


power was available, using wool, leather, and wood , 99 The 


developers of manufacturing establishments had high hopes 
and often inventive genius, but these were not enough in 


most cases to make possible noteworthy success. These en- 


terprises were usually restricted by the limits of local 


64stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 101. 
65xu11, Dover, pp. 47-49. 


66agricultural Experiment Station, The People, pp. 23- 
25. ` 
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markets, capital, and raw materials, which precluded large 


Scale development. 97 


| Transportation was in many instances the factor that 
made the difference between industrial prosperity and the 
lack of it. The development of the Connecticut River brought 
shipments south of cloth, copperas, and lumber, and the open- 
ing of the ends of Lake Champlain brought significant lumber 
developments. °° In the 1830's distilling was very important, 
but it had virtually disappeared by the next decades ' The 
coming of the rail roads brought many changes. The extrac- 
tive industries received significant impetus, and develop- 
ments in marble, slate, iron, and porcelain became important. 
However, some local industries were curtailed by new com- 
petitions while other industries were affected only slight- 
Ve, "D The greatest gains were made in lumbering. The rail- 
: roads themselves provided a market for lumber and wood. In 


addition, they encouraged, by providing transportation, the 


manufacture of washboards, clothes pins, bowls, ladders, 


67stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 160-161; Soule, 
"Vermont in 1861," Vermont History, XXX, 154-155. 


Swilgus, Role of e pp. 52-53; Kirkland, 
Men, Cities and Tra nsportation, T ii-89. 


69Agricultural Experiment Station, Upper Winooski, 
pp. 6-7. 

705. Leander Bishop, A History of Ses san Manufactures 
From-1608 to 1860 (2 vols.; Philadelphia: Edward Young and 
Co., 1864), II, 455-456; Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, 
pp. 218-220. N 
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Y chairs: and carriages, ‘2 Such industries were usually small 
in size, and only in a few exceptional instances did their 
development result in town growth and prosperity. Such in- 
stances were Rutland's marble, Bennington's steel squares, 
St. Johnsbury's scales, Brattleboro's melodians, and Spring- 
field's rifles. _On the other hand, a town was usually little 
changed by the advent of a small woolen mill, two or three 
saw mills, a grist mill, and a starch mii, 

Industry did develop in Vermont, and Vermonters be- 
came less agricultural, but neither the prosperity nor the 
people had become primarily industrial by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Agriculture was dominant and central to 


Vermont's economic and social existence. 


General Observations 
The degree to which Vermonters were prosperous was 
relative to the year and part of the state ta which they 
lived. By 1850, like the rest of New England, Vermont had 
a relatively dense population, which was supported basically 
by agriculture. The real income of the people of a cer- 


tain town depended in part on their ability to market their 


produce. Thus from the 1840's the only large area that was 


= 


7Tlstilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 217-218; Wil- 
Son, Hill Country, pp. 45-46. 


72Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, p. 200. 


73Gates, Farmer's Age, p. 23. 
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thriving was the Champlain Valley. Individual towns in 
other parts of the state prospered, but they were excep- 
tional.. Most towns untouched by and even some crossed by 
the railroads stopped growing in the 1850's and some began 
to decline.?* : sa 

Standards of living varied within each town. In gen- 
'eral, most of the people benefited by the increased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the Steady upward trend in 


; 75 f. 
agricultural prices. But, despite the fact that the growth 


" 
rates of productivity, wages, and wealth were greater in Ver- 
mont than in the states of the Mid-West, the degree of pros- 
perity was more stable in vermont S l 

t Vermont was clearly in a period of adjustment in 1850. 
Her population was in the process of assuming new size, age, 
and nativity proportions. Vermont farmers were either 
searching for new crops and products or reverting to a more 
diverse and self-sufficing agriculture. Businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, craftsmen, and laborers were making greater 


* $ 
adjustments as they too were seeking the means of prosperity. 


T4Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 200, 217-221. 
T5 Agricultural Experiment Station, Prices, pp. 98-99, 
104-105. e ú 


Get 76stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 201-202. 
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The urgency and necessity oí these adjustments brought a modi- 
fication of the outlook of Vermonters. They were no longer 
ARAERMISTLS or individualistic, and their attitude toward 


“government changed by 1850 in the direction of desiring 


active intervention in their behalí. 


CHAPTER III 


LIMITS, OBJECTIVES, 


AND METHODS 


Limits of the Study 

This study of Vermont is limited in time to a twenty 
year period boünded by the United States censuses oí 1850 
and 1870, and conveniently divided by the census of 1860. 
This limitation has been made for practical reasons. 
Changes made by J. B. D. De Bow tor the Census of 1850 
made federal censuses thereafter much more valuable than 
those before. Because there is no comparable collection 
of data in earlier censuses, 1850 was chosen as the begin- 
ning point. To have extended it in time would have meant 
the addition of another decade, 1870-1880, since the prin- 
cipal source was the census. This was impractical because 
of the additional mass of material and numbers of individ- 
uals that would have bash added. 

At first it seemed desirab]e to deal with the entire 
State of Vermont, but small as the state is, this was not 
possible. Selected counties might have been studied, but 
some of these were still too large and populous, and the 


-— 
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county in Vermont is a relatively unimportant and arbitrary 
division. Mainly it exists for administrative and judicial 
purposes. The next smaller census unit was the town. This 
in many ways seemed an ideal unit to study, although not a 
completely Separate and independent entity. 

l The town was an important governmental unit, in which 
citizens participated and to which they paid taxes. More- 
over, each town tended to be a miniature society, with a 
distinctive economic/existence. In many respects towns were 
microcosms of developments and conditions in Vermont and in 


the United States. The units are small enough Co be studied 


in depth of detail and over an extended period of time, as 


long as the number of them is restricted. It was decided 
that the essential purpose of the study could be achieved 
by dealing with only ten of the 251 Vermont towns. 

Each of the state's more than two hundred towns was 
unique, and consequently the problem of selecting the ten 
to be studied was considerable. The towns selected are not 
considered or intended, however, to be a precisely weighted 
i sample of the towns or people o£ the state. The towns were 
divided into four groups on the basis of social and economic 
characteristics, and ten vere selected, representing all 
classifications and intended to — as wide a variety 


of the characteristics of Vermont towns as possible. 


The four types of towns are the hill towns, the iso- 


47 
lated agricultural towns, the railroad towns, and the towns 


that were exceptional in a variety of ways. 

The hill towns are those towns in the hills or moun- 
tains. They are spread along both sides of the Green Moun- 
tains from the Massachusetts border to Canada. InJaddition, 
a-number of towns in northeastérn Vermont are also hill towns. 
These towns have rolling and rough terrains, which are covered 
with thin, easily eroded, top soil. The hill towns are 
usually a quarter to a half mile above sea level. This plus 
the northern location of the state means that they have hard, 
long winters, and, Conversely, they have short growing sea- 
sons. These hill towns are the towns least favorable to 
agriculture in the state. Their terrains made the construc- 
tion of cheap transportation facilities almost impossible, 
which resulted in isolation. These characteristics limited 
population growth in the hill towns and ultimately caused 
them to lose population.? _ 

The isolated agricultural towns are those towns.with 
moderate terrains and fair to good soils. They contain 


lands that could be easily and profitably farmed. For a 

GE 
lExcept for the hill town designation, the town clas- 

Sification system was devised by the author for this study. 


2agricultural Experiment Station, Land. The authors 
of this work list and characterize the hill towns in gen- 
eral as well as the thirteen hill towns that it analyzes. 
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variety of reasons they were by-passed by railroads, however, 
and they were not located near any water transportation. Their 
isolation retarded and prevented agricultural commercial, and 
industrial development. The isolated agricultural towns, as 
the hill towns, tended to be static and to decline. 

The railroad towns were those through which railroads 
were built. They varied greatly in terrain and soil, but usu- 
ally had conditions favorable to agriculture because the rail- 
road builders sought relatively level valley lands. The im- 
pact of the railroads on these towns varied. The railroad 
towns with good lands tended to become quite intensely agri- 
cultural, others tended to become small commercial centers, 
and the few that were the sites of railroad junctions usu- 
ally developed some railroad associated industry. 

The exceptional towns are the few in the state that had 
unusual combinations of advantageous m— teg One of 
these is chosen for discussion as an example. They are the 
largest and most prosperous towns in the state. Such towns 
had good transportation, good land and soil, and resources or 
locations which were advantageous. Although agriculture was 


important -in them, frequently their commerce or industry was 


3In addition to the Town of St. Albans, which is in- 
cluded in this study, Bennington, Brattleboro, Burlington, 
Middlebury, Montpelier, St. Johnsbury, and Springfield are 
considered to be exceptional. 
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more largely responsible for their growth and development. 

The towns utilized in this study are representative of 
tne four types and are thought to be typical of the varieties 
found among all Vermont towns. They were chosen to represent 
various parts of the state, to have varying sizes of popula- 
tions, and to have the various terrain and soil characteris- 
tics of ihe state. Some were chosen because they had such 
man-made advantages as canals, railroads, and industry.  Otn- 
ers were chosen because they lacked them. Some were chosen 
because they had declining populations while others were 
because they were characterized by population growth. Since 
those chosen were to be representative of these town char- 
acteristics, ihe unigue and very exceptional, such as the 
state mom the largest, and the smallest, could not be 
ineiuded,* 

The ten towns selected were widely; scattered in the 
various regions and parts of the state, and no two of them 


were in the same county. Four of them were hill towns, two 


“one additional criterion was used in the selection 
of the ten towns. Whenever possible, towns with full or par- 
tial published histories were selected. It was felt that the 
value such materials as these would.contain would make tnis 
basis of selection justifiable and valuable. After these 
histories were consulted, their justification and value seemed 
“questionable, because they contained so little that was per- 
tinent to this study. However, this basis of selection was 
not applied inflexibly nor to the extent that the towns se- 
lected were not representative of the types of towns in the 
state. ; Ë 
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were isolated agricultural towns, three were railroad towns, 
6 

ana one had exceptional characteristics. These towns ranged 
in population from 320 to 3,637 in 1850, and six of them had 
fewer people in 1870 than in 1850. Two of the towns were on 
the Connecticut River and one was on Lake Champlain. Five of 
them had only roads as means of transportation. Their ter- 
rain ranged from mountainous to flat, and their lands ranged 
from poor to the best ih quality. Some had potential and 
partially developed — power sites, Some were isolated, 
one was important commercially, one was a rail transfer 


point, one was à railroad center, and this same town came 


to have significant industrial development. More generally, 


the least to the most favored towns were represented, as 
well as the least to the most profitable and desirable loca- 
tions (see Map 5). 
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Objectives and Patterns 
of Analysis E 


Although this Vermont Study was an outgrowth of' the 
Owsley ones, the vais criticisms and subsequent develop- 
ments of method have been taken into consideration. This 
has resulted in a study basically similar to the older stud- 
ies but with'nuances, which, it is believed, should make its 
esnetastona Penne, It deaís with a part of the United 


“States not previously subjected «to such analysis. It covers 


a longer period than the Owsley studies, and it begins five 
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years sariiöf than that of Curti. Every gainfully employed 
individual reported in the enumeration of the census has 
been considered. 

The present study is numerically descriptive, but the 
strictly statistical is regarded as ancillary to the total 
historical method. It is hoped that the hundreds oť indi- 
vidual men and women, whose characteristics form the bases 
of the study, have not been reduced to fleshless numbers. 

The study has been organized to facilitate analysis. 
After the introductory chapters there are four chapters deal- 
ing respectively with the selected towns of the four types. 

A final chapter summarizes, comparing findings with those 
of others and offering general conclusions. 

n Within the pattern and limitations stated, the selected 
towns were studied and analyzed socially and economically. In 
particular, each household, the basic unit of sustenance and 
production, was studied. All who were gainfully employed in 
these households were studied. These were primarily the heads 
of households, but there also were large numbers with occu- 
pations who were merely members of the households, or who 
because of their age may have contributed to the household's 
Support. The household was studied as an economic unit. As 
Such its size, the number.of its members who worked, and the 
mT— of its members were studied. The head of the ` 


household as provider was regarded in detail because such 


y 
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characteristics as his age, place of birth, and occupation S. 


were factors determining his and his household's economic 
activity and productivity. Similarly, theages, nativities, 
and numbers of dependents of all of the heads of households 
in a town were determinants of the town's economic vitality 
and productivity. 

The economic characteristics of the households were 
Studied. In this eig m general type of occupation 
and specific occupation of the head of the household were 
important. Any indications of fis productivity were im- 
portant, and the fact that he had a son or hired hand to 
help him had a bearing. Very revealing was any entry made 
for the head on the agricultural or industrial schedules of 
the censuses. His past success at making a living was often 
suggested by the ownership of real estate, and the values 
listed for those who owned were probable indications of the 
degree of past prosperity. The study of the individual and 
of various groups of similar heads oi households and their 
households provided indications oí the general economic struc- 


t 


ture, prosperity, and wealth in the town." 


More specifically, the heads of households in each town 
¿ 


SOn the three censuses, wealth in the form of values 
owned, was reported in various ways. Values of real estate 
owned were reported on the population schedule in all three 
years. Values offarm implements and livestock owned were 
reported only for those listed on the agricultural schedule 
in all three census years. On the last two censuses utilized, 
1860 and 1870, values of personal property owned were re- 


55 


or gramm of similar towns were examined by age, nativity, 
occupation, household size, household labor force, ownership 
of real estate, and value of real estate owned.. Such facts 
appeared on the population schedules in all three censuses 
for all heads of households. Those members of a town's total 
labor force who were not heads of households were considered 
in a more limited way. Both groups, comprising the town's 
total labor force, were analyzed by occupation and propor- 


tion in the total population of Che town. 


For convenience some groupings in the various charac 
teristics were made. Age groups were established as fol- 
lows: under 30, 30-50, over 50. This was^done because it 
was believed that those thirty to fifty years of age, as 
long as they were in good health, were in their most pro- 


ductive years. Younger men were possibly more vital and 


active, but they were less settled or established, which 


ported on the population schedule. If a determination of 
approximate wealth was to be ascertained by the use of these, 
the values used in one year would have to be comparable to 
those of the other two. In addition, a consideration of 
values listed only for part of a certain occupation group, 
the farmers, would Cem to distort this group's relative 
wealth, since no comparable values were reported for those 
who did not farm. It was realized that the use of these 
values to determine wealth would provide only an indication 
of the individual's wealth. However, it seemed highly desir- * 
` able to use values which appeared uniformly in all three 
years and to use only those values that were available for 
all heads of households. Therefore, only the value of real 
estate owned was used, because it was uniformly reported for 
all heads of households on all three censuses. 


would have affected their productivity. Older ones would 
have at least begun their declining years. The occupa- 
tional groupings that were established were, generally, 
farming, the skills, the vilius types of unskilled labor, 
the businesses, and the professions. A further group con- 
tained those for whom there was no listed occupation on the 
census. Frequently these were elderly males, or female heads 
of households, or the sons over fourteen years of age living 
in their fathers’ households, Since the exact value oi real 
estate values owned was not especially revealing, owners were 
grouped by value owned as follows: $100-1,000; $1,001-2,000; 
$2,001-3,000; $3,001-4,000; $4,001-5,000; $5,001-10,000; and 
over $10,000. 

A further step involved the separate consideration, as 
above, of those who were listed as farmers and those who were 
not. Those farmers daho raised enough to be listed on the 
agricultural schedule were, in addition, separately considered. 
The size of their farms, the amount of their -improved land, 
their ownership, what they produced, and how much this pro- 
duction was worth were considered--in addition to the char- 
acteristics mentioned above. Farms were grouped by size on 
a fifty acre basis. It was judged that a farm of less than 
fifty acres was usually insufficient to Support the average 
household and that those from fifty-one to two hundred acres 


could be considered family farms. A farmer, his sons, and 
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possibly a hired hand could have worked them and supported 
tlienisei vds. Larger farms were usually considered to be com- 
mercial, to require more labor than a family could supply, 
and potentially to produce a profitable surplus. 

Not all the products of the farm listed on the census 
were considered. Dairy products, wool, potatoes, wheat, cats, 
hay, and mapie sugar were the ones utilized. These were cho- 
sen because they were most frequently produced in commercial 
quantities and almost universally produced for home consump- 
tion. Quantities of one hundred or more of the census-report- 
ed units of measure, were, arbitrarily, considered to be com- 
mercial. Values were established for each farm's productivity 
in terms of the above listed commodities. This was done by 
multiplying the average prices farmers received for the above 
commodities by the reported quantities produced. These were 
added to the reported value of animals Slaughtered and the 
total was considered to be the value of production of that 
particular farm. It is realized that some commodities pro- 
duced were left out, that farmers might have sold at prices 
higher or lower than the average, and that they did not sell 
all of these commodities that they produced. Arbitrary as 
these determinations were, some gauge of productivity seemed 
highly desirable, and the method described seemed usable if 

ÉSAgricultural Experiment Station, Prices. This was 


the source used for the average prices that the farmers re- 
ceived. ; Í 


> 


y 
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its limitations were realized and if it was used uniformly 


as only an indication of productivity that had only limited 
bearing on farm real income. 

Any entries on the census' industrial schedule were 
taken into account, However, since these were relatively 
rare in most towns, it was concluded that little use coüld 
be made of them. In a town which had six men listed as shoe- 
makers, it seemed difficult to assess the meaning of what was 
reported on the industrial schedule for only one of them; and 
distortion would result from the complete lack of information 
about the other five if the single entry was given much weight. 


úl, 


The above data were analyzed for those listed on each of 


the three schedules in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in the ten towns. 


Each year was considered separately and then the findings in 
1850 were compared with those in 1860 and to a more limited 
extent with those in 1870. In this an attempt was made to 
show changes in the characteristics that occurred in the first, 
the second, and. both decades. Some, but not all, of the rea- 
sons for the changes could be ascertained. An attempt was | 
made to indentify the participants and casualties in the 
Civil War to determine the impact of war service on the tówns. 
Last, in the case of each individual, an attempt was made 
to determine if he continued to reside in the town. Those 
found on the census in 1850 were checked against those in 1860 
and 1870, and those found in 1860 were checked against those in 


1870. -The individuals found on two or three of the censuses were 


N 
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contrasted with those found on only one of the two earlier 
ones, as to characteristics mentioned earlier, in search oi 
evidence on the reasons for continuing or not continuing. 

In this way those heads of households, and those not heads 

of households who were members oí the labor force, were con- 
Sidered as groups continuing or not continuing in 1850 and 
1860. The social characteristics, such as age and birth- 
place, of those who continued to reside in the towns were 
take gom the first census on which (hey appeared. Economic 
characteristics, such as owned values oí real estate, acres 
of land held, and enumeration on the agricultural schedule 
were compared for the first and second census years in 

which the individual was listed. 

These economic and social characteristics of the in- 
dividual heads of households, grouped heads of households, 
and of all of the heads of households in the various towns, 
within the limits of the small number of towns used, provide 
at least suggestions of the conditions in the other towns of 
ee State and in the state as a whole. However, the limited 
number of towns in particular made generalization possible 
only with great caution. In the ten towns, at least, the 
characteristics revealed seemed appropriate and valid enough 
for generalization on these towns. 

The above aspects of the individuals, groups, and towns 


were studied so that certain questions could be answered. 
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These.in many ways formed the guide lines for analysis and. 
interpretation of the data gathered and: tatulated. oah 
questions as who were making a living, how they were making 
it, and how much of a living they were making were asked. 

The possibility of making more than enough to sustain a 
family or household and aia a surplus was studied. 
Any such surplus wealth, often in terms oí real estate, gave 
rise bu duse fou M dd how wealthy or prosperous the 
individuals, groups, and people in the towns were. The fact 
that not all possessed equal amounts of wealth led to inquiry 
about apparent and existing strata of society based on wealth. 
These questions were posed in each of the census years, and 
to a certain extent resulted in different answers in all 

three years. Therefore, the changes, degrees of change, and 
what they meant were also investigated. It was believed that 
if these questions could be answered, at least in part, a 
picture and an understanding of the evolving. social and eco- 


nomic life in the towns could be derived. 


Methods 
The method used in this study was basically a simple 
one. First, background and published material was gathered, 
and a study was made to determine the precise meaning of Che 
census data. This required feniiliurity vith the legislation 


and thought behind the census in the appropriate years and 


acquaintance with the instructions given the marshals who 
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took the census." Then an examination of the microfilm copies 
of the original returns was made to develop a plan for analysis. 

Two forms yeta worked out for transcribing the census 
data. In nearly every instance all of the data concerning a 
particular household could be assembled on one form. A stren- 
uous effort was made to keep individuals in perspective and 
to avoid reducing large numbers of them to impersonal per- 
centages, medians, and numbers. The basic forms were designed 
in .Such a way that the information from the population and 
agricultural schedules appeared on a single sofa (see Figure 
3-1). Y Was impossible to include the information concern- 
ing those who appeared on the industrial schedule on this 
form, and therefore a separate form was devised for these 
individuals (see Figure 3-2). Some information on the first 
mentioned schedule was not transferred to the forms. For "—- 
ample, female and male children under the age of fifteen were 
recorded by sex, age, nativity, instead of by name. It was 
felt had the copying of their recorded given names would 


have been of little value. However, males over fourteen were 


TrThis material appears in the introductory sections of 
the various volumes of the published censuses. Of particular 
value were the following: U. S., Department of the Interior, 
Census Office, The Seventh Census of tne United States: 1850 


(Washington: Robert Armstrong, 1853); , The Popula- 
tion of the United States in 1860 (Washington: Government ` 
Printing Office, 1864); , The Statistics of the Popu-' 
lation of the United States, Nint! eA Census, I (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1872). “Hereinafter cited as 
Census Office, The Seventh Census; , Population in 


1860; ; Ninth Census,. respectively. 
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FIGURE 3-1--Continued 


This is the town-year code. The 3 stands for the Town 
of Cornwall, and the 5 indicates the Census of 1850, 


PThis is the dwelling number assigned this household by 
the census taker on the population schedule. The informa- 
tion in the first seven blanks of the form was derived from 
that schedule. 


CThese numbers are the ages of the head of the house- 
hold and his wife, respectively. No notation was made for 
nativity in this particular instance because they were Ver- 
mont-born, Had-they been born elsewhere an abbreviation of 
the name of the state or nation would have appeared after 
the age. 


dThis indicates that there was one child, a girl, six 
years of age. All children of the head of the household 
were listed here by age and sex. Nativity was also listed 
if it was other than Vermat. 


The number of children in the household shown on the 
census as having attended school during the last year was 
recorded here. 


fme names, ages, sexes, occupations, and nativities of 
workers in the household, in addition to its head, were list- 
ed here. Those listed included sons or daughters of the 
head. The example shows a Vermont-born, 23 year old male 
farmer, Martin Hillér and a 60 year old grocer, David Chapin, 
who had been born in Massachusetts, as residents of the 
household. 


8411 blanks after this one were filled with information 
from the agricultural schedule. 


hThese numbers are the page and line numbef?s of the 
household's listing on the agricultural schedule. 


ithe total acreage in the farm is the sum of the num- 
bers of imporved and unimproved acres. 


Jmmis is the doller value of 103 bushels of wheat on the 
basis of the average price that farmers in Vermmt received 
for such in 1849, The same is true of dollar values after 
other quantities of produce. + š . 


KThis is the total value of production of the farm. It 


is the sum of the values of\ind ividual com odities and of the 
value of animals slaughtered) 


bb = 


FIGURE 3-2 
` SAMPLE OF A FORM COMPLETED 
WITH DATA FROM THE INDUSTRIAL SCHEDULE 


Industry Flannel® : Town Hartford County Windsor 
7 1870 > — ERIS E 


Owner J. F. Parker and Co. 
me Parker and Co. SS 


Capital invested $ 100,000 Source of power water, 1 
wheel, 70 horse power 


Raw materials - kind and quantity value 25 looms 
3 sets cards 
1. 100,000 lbs. woolb $ 40,000 2,280 spindles 
2. $00 oards wood 100 
$. 25,000 ft. lumber 300 
4. 15,000 lbs soa: 150 
5. 2,500 yds. burlap 500 
6. 
o o ES 
Total value $ 41,150 
Labor 
Men 20 Average monthly wage  $ 
pz Women_ 25 Average monthly wage 
children 
" Yearly wages paid $ 18,000c 


Products - kind and quantity 


1. 295,000 yds. flannel $ 100,000 


Total value $ 100,000 


Indicated profit $ 40,950 


o 
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FIGURE 3-2--Continued 


*This particular entry on the industrial schedule of 
1870 was much more detailed than most, 


brhese quantities of raw materials and the values of 
them are rounded figures and not precise. In addition to 
them there were other expenses of operation and materials 
that wee not listed on the census. Therefore the total 
value of these raw materials can not be taken to represent 
the full materials cost of manufacturing. 


“The census listed only the total annual waz=s paid. 
Therefore, in an operation of the size of the example, with 
its varted work force, it is impossible to determine the 
average monthly wage. In smaller and simoler operations 
quite often one or two men would be reported as working 
elght months for which they were paid $280. The average 
monthly wage of $30 could be figured in such instances. 


dThis is the profit indicated by the data or the cen- 
Sus. As has been pointed out many of the costs of,manu- 
facturing were not reported. In addition such costs as tax- 
es, new equipment, maintenance, and debt retirement were not 
reported. Consequently Ir ia realized that this f'gure is 
of limited meaning. 
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recorded by name since they were part of the labor force. In 
dealing with the agricultural schedule, productions of only 
principal crops were recorded. The productions of a few 
bushels of peas and beans or a few dollars worth of home man- 
ufacture were omitted as of minor importance. Since this was 
done without exception, the values of agricultural production 
.Should be valid for comparative purposes. 

The data from the population schedule were recorded 
first. The completed forms were then alphabetized. They were 
matched with the listings on the agricultural schedule, and 
the data from this second schedule were then recorded. The 
data from the industrial schedule were recorded Separately 
on the forms for that purpose and then matched with thehouse- 
hold forms. There forms were filled out with extreme care, 
so that errors of the marshals would not be compounded by 
those of the copier. To make it possible to check data, the 
number given to the household, by the marshal, was placed on 
the form as was the page and number of the line of the list- ` 
ing on the agricultural schedule. To avoid the possibility 
of confusing years and towns each form was given a number 

ç 
indicating the town in which the individual recorded thereon 
lived and the year o£ the census on which he appeared. 


ps 
.Some difficulties were experienced in the transcribing 


b 


è 


of these data. Occasionally the marshal's handwriting was 


a problem, but increasing familiarity with the style of pen- 


ext 
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manship of “the period eventually made this less of a problem. 
In the case of a few pages of the original returns, the ink 
had faded or the microfilming was faulty. However, none of 
these troubles prevented the final gathering of the data; 
they merely made it more difficult. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in correlating the data of the three schedules. 
This was true in particular of the population and.the agri- 


cultural schedules, where occasionally full names were used 


on the first schedule and only the initials of the first and 


middle names on the.second schedule. Two factors made it 


possible to overcome this difficulty. Since both schedules 
were compiled at tne same Pame the individuals appeared on 
them in the same order. In addition, the first schedule re- 
D 
corded the value of real estate owned, and the second re- 
corded the cash value oí the farm. These values were almost 
always the same. A similar difficulty was experienced in 
correlating those listed in one year with those in one or 
both of the other years. Heré, when doubts were felt, many 
factors could be used to alleviate them. For example, the 
ages of children were clues, as were the ages of the head 
of the household and his wife. In these ways, although the 
names were not always recorded in the same Fora, individuals 
appearing on more than one — € and in more than one 
year, were positively identified. 


Once the copying was completed, the forms in each town 
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nd in each year vero sorted so that the social and economic 


>- characteristics of the heads of households and of the house- 


holds could be determined. After the sorting was completed, 
counting and tabulating had to be done. En example of the 
process was that farmers were sorted out, then these were 
Sorted into owning and non-owning groups. Next the owning 
and non-owning were sorted, first, according to the acres 
of land that they held, and, secondly, according to the 
value of real estate that they owned. On the basis of these 
sortings, various sub-groups of farmers were counted. Thus 
the number of individual farmers who owned a certain ane 
of real-estate could be determined, as could the percentage 
of them with, farms of a certain Se Although the repeated 
handling, sorting, and counting of the forms was tedious, it 
did have an advantage. When the number of farmers with cer- 
tain sized farms were being counted, a glance at the rest of 
the data on the forms revealed what they raised, whether 
hired help was common, and whether farmers of particular ages 
or nativities were most common to that particular sized farm. 
After the counting and tabulation, medians, percentages, 
and proportions were figured. These, as well as the raw num- 
bers were analyzed and criticized. This process was followed 
in each town, in each census year, and for the towns grouped 
by type in the census years. On the basis of such analyses, 


descriptions of the various groups and towns were made. 


A 


Y CHAPTER IV 


FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 
BLOOMFIELD, DOVER, LOWELL, AND PEACHAM 
General Description 
This chapter deals with four Vermont towns that were 
very similar. Three are hill towns and the fourth is so 
similar that it is considered such for the purposes of 


this study.! 


The towns are Dover in the southern part of 
the state and Bloomfield, Lowell, and Peacham in the north.? 


These are characterized by broken terrains, rocky surfaces, 


and long, hard winters.? These characteristics contributed 
to their isolation and to the near impossibility of develop- 
ing commercial agriculture in them. Their meager resources 
and isolation impeded changes and developments such as were 
occurring in other towns. Towns like these should have been 
among the least desirable for settlement and the earliest to 
experience emigration. By 1890 at the latest, they were, in 


fact towns with declining populations and abandoned farms. 


lagricultural Experiment Station, Land, pp. 5-6. This 
work lists a total of eighty-seven Vermont towns that are 
classified as hill towns (see Map 2, p. 13). 

2Map D9 Da SLs ` 

SAgricultural Experiment Station, Land, p..5. 

Vermont, Agricultural Extension Service, Agricultural 
Trends in Lowell, Vermont (Burlington, 1940) ,pp. 2-3; Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Agricultural Trends in Bloom- 
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v Bloomfield 
The Land.--Bloomfield is in the state's most north- 
eastern county, Essex. It borders New Hampshire, on the 
Connecticut River, but it is above the head of navigation. 
In its location near the river's headwaters, the flood plain 


is inconsequential. The land oi the town is poor except for 


a very narrow strip along the Connecticut River and three 
streambeds in the rough,mountainous terrain made by inter- 
mittent streams. The greatest portion oí the land is suited 
only for forests. The terrain and rivers do give the town 


Sites for water power utilization (see Map 6) .° 


Transportation.--Bloomfield's chie# means of trans- 
portation were primitive roads and log rafts on the Connect- 
icut. The town was relatively isolated despite the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, connecting Montreal and Portland, that par- 


alleled the southwestern town line by 1860. It had been 


field, Vermont (Burlington, 1940), p. 2; Bogart, Peacham, 
p. 62; Kull, Dover; p. 141. The first two are hereinafter 
cited as Agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Lowell 
and Agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Bloomfield. 
Both Bogart and Kull state that early settlers were de- 
ceived by surface fertility and believed that the soils 
would be permanently productive. "These soils, in fact, 
became progressively thinner and less fertile as the sur- 
face was washed off the cleared hillsides. 


" 


'SAgricultural Extension Service, Trends in Bloomfield, 
pp. 1-2; Abby M. Hemenway, The Vermont Historical Gazeteer 
(5 vols.; Burlington: The Free Press Association, - 
1891), III, 269; Map 1, p. 10; Map 2, p. 13; Map 4, p. 27. 
The second work is hereinafter cited as. Hemenway, Gazeteer. 


MAP 6 


TOWN OF BLOOMFIELD* 


onnecticut 
River 
Railroad 


*The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are notappropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870, The map does provide accurate informa-, 
tion about the locatim of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont": (Montpelier, 1947). 
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built by Maine interests who wanted a link with the West and 
Canadian interests who wanted a winter port and preferred 
Portland to the larger and more aggressive Boston. Its pro- 
moters realized that to achieve their goals they would have 
to build through undeveloped and uninviting areas.  Bloom- 
field was part of an area which the railroad made almost no 
effort to develop. Consequently, the railroad had only 


Slight impact on it and similar towns. 


Dover e 
The Land.--The Town of Dover is in the State's south- 
eastern county, Windham. It is located in the Green Moun- 
“tains with elevations of 1,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level. 
Most of the land in the town is too poor for cultivation, al- 
though some of the hillsides were used for grazing. The town 
has heen termed an "upland mountain township," which describes 
the difficult nature of farming in the town. It has an abun- 
dance of water but no streams large enough to provide water 


7 
power for industry (see Map 7). 


Transportation. --Before 1870 the town was isolated and 


"never ... crossed by either turnpike or railroad, "8 Roads that 


Sxirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, I, 208-212. 


e "Kull, Dover, pp. 2-6, 141. Map l, p. 10; Map 2, p. 
13; Map 4, p. 27. 


MAP 7 


TOWN OF DOVER* 


“The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location @ railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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existed connected the farms and the villages of the town and 


I by 1850 had extended by county roads, which led to and beyond 
the neighboring towns. All were expensive and difficult to 
Nr mate 9. 

maintain and traverse. Dover was the most isolated of the 


four hill towns included in this chapter. 


5 Lowell 

The Land.--Lowell is as far north in the state as 
Bloomfield, but in the central part of the state, in Orleans 
County. The only part of the town that is not fountainous 
is the valley of the Missisquoi River which has its head- 
waters in the central part of the town from which it flows 
northward.” This valley land is fertile but much of it was 
subject to flooding. Otherwise the land of the town is too 
hilly and stony for cultivation, and is suited only for 
grass and forest (see Map 8).1!0 

Transportation.--As in Dover the only important means 

— D a 
of transportation were the local roads, which did not even 
furnish adequate connection with the neighboring towns. 


Lowell, except for its river which was used for logging, was 


Skull, Dover, p. 1. 
91bid,, pp. 82-90. 


m 
l0agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Lowell, p. 
1. Map 1, p. 10; Map 2, p. 13; Map 4, p. 27. 
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MAP 8 


/ , TOWN OF LOWELL* 


H 


a 


*The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend 1s not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 


isolated. 
Peacham 


The Land.--The Town of Peacham, Caledonia County, was. 
in many ways the most favored of the four hill towns. It has 
neither the extremes of elevation nor the great amounts of 
poor land that the other fhres hill towns have. The ter- 
rain rises from two stream valleys in the east to form, in 
the west, part of the watershed between the Connecticut and 
the Winooski rivers.  Geographically it waa visus to the 
head of navigation of the Connecticut River (see Map 9). and 


to the largest town of St. Johnsbury which was eventually to 


become a railroad and industrial town. 


3 ' 
Transportation.--Peacham, because of its size, was much 


in need of improved transportation. The town had turnpike com- 
panies and unsuccessful turnpikes, a very improbable canal 
Scheme, and even a projected railroad. None of these suc- 
ceeded and consequently Peacham had to rely on its roads, 

which were quite difficult to travel. Because it was close 

to St. Johnsbury and the Connecticut Peacham was not quite 


as isolated as the other hill dosis, S 


Characteristics in 1850 


llypid., p. 1. 


l?2pogart, Peacham, p. 38. Map 1, p. 10; Map 2, p. 13; 
Map. 4, p. 27. 
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MAP 9 


TOWN OF PEACHAM* 


EI 


"The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
“scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams.. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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a Households 

According to the 1850 census, the four towns, which 
varied in population Sou 244 to 1,377, contained a total 
of 2,967 people. 14 Of these 19 per cent were heads of house- 
holds, whose ages ranged from eighteen to eighty-four.  Forty- 
five was the median age of all heads. By birth, nearly two 
thirds were Vermonters” Although households ranged in size 
from one to nineteen, the median number of members was five. 
In about half of these households there was only one male at 
least fifteen years old or one person with an occupation list- 


ed on the census. The other half had household labor forces 


of from two to seven, but very few of them had more than 


three workers to support them (see Figure 4-1). 
t 


Occupations 
There were 384 individuals in the towns' labor force 
who were in the hcuseholds but not heads. These and the. 570 


heads of households comprised a labor force that was 32 per 


» 


13tpid., pp. 298-301. 

l4census Office, The Seventh Census, pp. 34-36. All 
Subsequent numbers and percentages were calculated from the 
official manuscript returns of the Seventh, Eighth, or Ninth 
Censuses of the United States for the State of Vermont, un- 
less otherwise noted. 


l5Appendix, Table 4-7. Nativity is broken down by state 
and country of birth in this table. 


l6The des total labor force was 954. Most of the non- 
heads of households in it were sons of the households in which 
they lived. 
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80 
cent of the population S The heads were predominantly farm- 
ers, 69 per cent. The remainder, non-farmers, were business- 
men, professional men, artisans, unskilled workers, or had 
no listed occupations. Those who practiced the twenty- 
three different types of crafts in the towns made up the 
largest non-farm group (see Figure 4-2). Less variety ex- 
isted in the business and professional groups, where mer- 
chants, sra, and physicians predominated. More than 
half of the workers who were non-head$ of households were 
unskilled or had no listed occupations. Many of the 18 per 
cent of the total labor force that were unskilled must have 
been farm laborers.*8 It is clear that the pursuit of agri- 
cultuye dominated the economy of the bomas (see Figure 4-2). 

The various businesses, professions, and crafts needed 
for the economy of the towns do not seem to have been prac- 
ticed by excessive numbers. Some farmed as well as practiced 
a craft or profession, thereby adding to their ability to 
make a living. Needed services and handicrafts not listed 
as available in the towns were supplied, no doubt, by itiner- 


ants, men from neighboring towns, or people of the towns on 


l7phe two groups, farmers and non-farmers, had somewhat 
distinctive social characteristics which help account for 
land owning-wealth distinctions. Data concerning the dis- 
tinctions are contained in Table 4-9 of the Appendix. 


18No distinction between laborers and farm laborers 
was made until 1860. When it was made, a large part of the 
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e 
a winter or part-time basis. 


Farms 


Size and Value.--The additional information gleaned 
from the agricultural schedule was of great value in under- N 
standing the town's economic structure because three fourths 
of all households appeared on the agricultural schedule in 
1850. These comprised 5l per cent of the non-farmers and 
86 per cent of the farmers. The inclusion of so many non- 
farmers is important but can be misleading, since they were 
part-time farmers.” 

When the sizes offarms held by those appearing on the 


agricultural Schedule were considered, half were found to 


hold from 51 to 150 acres. =Just over one third had larger 


farms, but only 16 per cent held more than 200 acres (see 


Figure 4-2). This indicated that the typical family farm _ 
——— —— ————————— —-——— — — 
unskilled was farm labor. Appendix Table 4-8 is a detailed 
list of the numbers in specific occupations in the towns. 


l9About the same number were engaged in the various 
non-farm occupations in the towns, per thousand of total 
population, as were in the state as a whole in 1860. Census 
Office, Population in 1860, p. 499. 


204 problem was posed by thirteen farmers and forty- 
nine non-farmers, who appeared on the agricultural schedüle 


in Dover and Peacham. They were listed thereon and then lined 
out with no indication of when or by whom. The entries are 
incomplete. Usually an animal or two was enumerated and a 
small amount of agricultural production. If acreage was list- 
ed, it was usually less than ten acres. Were these the village 
dwellers who kepta cow and raised much of their own food? 

The question cannot be answered. Since the number of these 
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contained" a maximum of 200 acres and rarely less than 50 acres 
(see Figure 4-2). There was a positive correlation between 
medians of values of real estate owned, the number of acres 
improved, the values of production, and farm size (see Figure 
4-2 and Table dei? 21 

Productivity.--Butter, potatoes, and maple sugar were 
important as commodities — in commercial quantities, 
and the values of these were a large part of the total values 
produced on the farms in the hill towns. When the medians of 
values produced in the various farm size groups are consid- 
ered, the correlation becomes apparent (see Table 4-1) 2 
Few heads of households should have been unable, according 
to the standaxds of time and place, to provide their house- 
holds with the necessities of life. In fact, only one head 
was listed as being unable to do this; he was listed as a 
pauper. The larger towns had at least informal poor farms, 


but these were inhabited by a very few who were superannuated 


or mentally defective. 


was relatively small and they were not listed in all of the 
towns or on later censuses, with the exception of Peacham in 
1870, they are included with those who do not appear on the 
agricultural schedule for purposes of “tabulation. 

21 appendix, Table 4-10. This táble displays the var- 
ious correlations between farm size, other farm character- 
istics, and the social characteristics of the farmers. 


22Appendix, Tables 4-10 and 4-11. The latter table 
contains average-prices paid and received by the farmers. 


TABLE 4-1 
Y FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Farm Values and Production: 18508 


Values 
Range of Values 
Farm Size Groups 

Low Median High 
0-50 acres $ 100 . $ 950 $ 6,000 
51-100 = 100 1,000 $,000 
101-150 300 1,500 3,500 
151-200 400 1,800 6,000 
201-250 ” 450 1,800 4,800 
251-300 1,000 2,500 5,000 
Over 300 600 5,000 10,000 

Production 


Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial 
Quantities 


Median Values of Farm 
Production by Farm Size 
Groups 


Size Group 


Commodity Numbers Median Value 


Butter 341 0-50 acres $ 200 
Potatoes 200 51-100 316 
Cheese 55 101-150 402 
Wool 15 151-200 495 
Maple sugar 154 201-250 512 

250-300 667 


Over 300 


SData were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, 
Lowell, Peacham). Commercial quantities of production are 
here considered to be quantities over one hundred of the re- 
ported unit of measure on the agricultural schedule of the 
census. The values of production were computed with the aid 
of the average prices that farmers received for the various 


commodities in the cénsus year. See Ap:endix Table 4-11. -. 
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Land Owning 

The household head was concerned with more than pro- 
viding his household with.the necessities of life.  Owner- 
Ship of the farm, improvements of the buildings, and expan- 
Sion of the farm were desirable, as was the purchase of more 
efficient implements, better Stock, and a few non-necessities. 
The attainment of any of these indicated thatthe individual 
was meeting with a degree of success in his Occupation. The 
1850 census shows that three fourths of the heads had ac- 
quired some real property prior to that year. The owner 


group consisted three-fourths of farmers and another tenth of 


part-time farmers, the latter being the non-farmers found on 
the agricultural schedule, Thus property ownership was in 
84 per cent of the cases associated with the pursuit of agri- 
culture (see Table 4-2 and Figure 4-3). 

An analysis of the values of individual holdings re- 
veals a society in the towns that was largely in the lower 


wealth brackets. -Nearly one fourth owned no real estate. 


Half of the owners had property valued from $100 to $1,000. 


A middle group consisting of 41 per cent of the owners owned 
from $1,000 to $3,000. In all value groups above the minimal, 


except in the highest, $5,001-10,000, there were more farmers 


. than non-farmers. Since the latter figure was the highest 


value owned, the extremes of ownership were not great in 


TABLE 4-2 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Land Owning: 18508 


Incidence of Ownership 


Groups 


Heads of households who owned . . +. + 
Owners who were farmers . . . +. + + + 
Owners who were non-farmers . . . . + 
Owners who were non-farmers listed 
on the agricultural schedule . .. 
Owners who pursued agriculture ... 
ners who did not pursue agriculture 
Farmers who were owners +. . +. . e 
Farmers who were not owners . . . . 
Non-farmers who were owners +. . . .. 
Non-farmers who were not owners . . 


All Farmer 

Values Owners Owners 
$ 100-1,000 50 48 
1,001-2,000 29 30 
2,001-3,000 12 13 
3,001-4,000 4 4 
4,001-5,000 2 2 
5,001-10,000 3 3 
Over 10,000 0 0 


Percentage 


o 
A 


Non-farmer 
Owners 


"Data were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, 
Dover, Lowell, Peacham). Only the heads of households were 


included in the value break down, 
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these towns (see Figure 4-3). 


Changes from 1850 to 1870 
The changes that occurred within the two decade period 

were not dramatic or startling. In some ways stability seem- 
ed more apparent than change. Actually in an era when change 
was almost the order of the day in most parts of the coun- 
try, the sense of isolation in the hill towns must have in- 
creased to the degree that the hill town people perhaps felt 
themselves to be little more than spectators. Many would not 
find this position desirable for very long. 

*" oe change that did occur was a 7 per-cent increase in 
the population of the four hill towns. This is understand- 
able when it is realized that this growth was due to growth 
in only two of the towns (see Table 4-3). The two older 
towns, by 1850, began to decline, but the two less developed 
and less settled towns continued to grow. The growth of the 
two continued until the 1880's when they too began to decline 


in population (see Table 4-3) 25 


23population growth made the relatively few casualties 
of, the Civil War of little lasting significance. The towns 
suffered only forty-eight fatalities and another twenty-nine 
were discharged for disability. Vermont, Adjutant General 
(Theodore S. Peck), Revised Roster of Vermont Volunteers and 
Lists of Vermonters who Served in the Army and Navy of the ` 
United States During the War of the Rebellion, 1801-1866 ` 
(Montpelier: Watchman Publishing Co., 1892). Hereinafter 


cited as Adjutant General, Revised Roster. 


TABIE 4-3 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 
Populations and Characteristics 


——————————————— 


Populations& 
— y. y  ..  .  QRÉÁÁMMEMÓM—À 
Towns 1850 1860 1870 
Bloomfield 244 320 455 
Dover 709 650 635 
Lowell 637 815 942 
Peacham 1,977 1,247 1,141 
SS Hs 
Total 2,967 3,030 3,173 
Characteristics) 
Characteristic 1850 1860 1870 
Number of heads of households 570 595 | 676 
Percent of total population 19 20 21 


Number of non-heads of house- 
holds with listed occupations 


or over fourteen years old 384 441 478 
Total labor force 954 1,036 1,154 
Median household size 5 5 | 5 
Median holsehold labor force 1 1 3 


Variety of types of occupations 


Number of crafts 23 23 31 
Number of businesses 4 5 9 
Number of professions 6 5 ká 
Number of unskilled occupations 3 6 11 


- a 
*Populations of the four Vermont hill towns were com- 
piled from: Census Office, The Seventh Census, pp. 34-36; 
497; . 


; Population in 1860, pp. 495-497; 
Ninth Census, E 2-278. 


n ens 


, 


^ 
bcharacteristics of the total population of the four 
Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns 
of the fair towns, 
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Households, 
y 

There was a slight increase in the number of heads of 
households and a greater proportion of these were over fifty 
years of age. In the second decade the proportion of heads 
of foreign birth doubled, These were mostly in the two grow- 
ing towns, which were in the northern part of the state. Con- 
sequently most of these new foreign born were from Canadas "^ 


There was little change in the size of households and house- 


hold. labor forces (see Table 4-3 and Figures 4-4 and 4-5). 


Occupations 
The increasing number of heads Of households was re- 
sponsible for an increase in size of the total labor force, 
as was the greater number of these who were older. This 
last meant that their sons were older and, with or without 
listed occupations, were in the labor force. The occu- 
pational pattern of the labor force changed slightly.  Farm- 


ing remained the most important occupation, although by 1860 
an increase in the proportions who were professional and 


n 


those who were unskilled Geigend, "^ 


— Äe 


24 ppendix, Table 4-7, contains a breakdown of the 
heads of households according to their places of birth. 


25Beginning in 1860 the assistant marshals were much 
more specific in the listing of occupations. This resulted 
in the likelihood of. increasing varieties of occupations. 
It did result in the increase in the unskilled and profes- | 
sionals. In the first instance female domestic servants in 
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d FIGURE 4-5 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Household Labor Forces® 


Size 1850 1860 1870 


54% 


"Household labor force size groups in 1850, 1360, 
and 1870 in four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, 
Lowell, Peacham). Data were compiled from the original 
U. S. census returns of the four towns. The numbers of 
households included are 570 in 1850, 595 in 1860, and 
676 in 1870, 
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The increase in the unskilled continued to 1870, but in that 
vas the only other occupational category that was propor- 
tionally larger than before was business (see Figure 4-6). 
A marked increase in the variety of occupations occurred, 
but this was due #fimarily to new census-taking instructions 


. 26 
(see Table 4-3). 


Farms 

Size and Value.--Fewer individuals were listed on the 
agricultural schedule in 1860, in particular there was a de- 
crease in the number of non-farmers, part-time farmers, ap- 
pearing there. However, by 1870, almost all of those whose 
occupation was farming were on the agricultural schedule, as 
were more non-farmers than on either of the two previous 
censuses. Some changes occurred in the distribution of farm 
sizes. By 1860 a significant increase in the proportions of 
those with small family farms, 51 to 100 acres, occurred. 
The proportion with smaller farms declined, probably re- 
flecting the sharp decrease in the number of non-farmers ap- 
pearing on the schedule. ‘However, in the second decade, the 
small-farm proportion increased, probably because of more 


part-time farmers than previously (see Figure 4-7). 


considerable numbers were listéd for the first time along 
with more sons over fourteen with no listed occupations. In 
the second place some women were listed for the first time as 
teachers. ` 


26 Appendix, Table 4-8. 
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96 
Another explanation for this, and for the increase in propor- 
tion of larger farms is the increased proportion of older 
farmers. Farms of all sizes increased in value over the 
two decades, although there was usually a correlation be- 
tween the amount of increase and the size of the farm, ex- 


27 
cept for the largest farms (see Figure 4-7 and Table 4-4). 


Productivity.--The products of the hill town farms and 
their importance in terms of the numbers producing them 
changed very little. They remained buttér, potatoes, and 
maple sugar, in order of importance, although more were 
producing them in commercial quantities in each subsequent 
census year. Noteworthy were the facts that the decrease 
in the number producing cheese was not greater and that the 
number producing commercial quantities of wool more than 
doubled (see Table 4-4). The median values produced in- 
creased in all size groups, in each decade. As in the case 
of$ owned values of real estate, the rate of increase is rel- 
ative to the size of the farm. Actually the increases on I 
the smaller farms were insignificantly small, whereas those 
on the larger farms were increases of one hundred per cent 
or more over the twenty year period. These increases in 


median values of production can not be construed as in- 


27 Appendix, Table 4-10. 
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TABLE 4-4 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


w 
Farm Values and Production: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Real Eatate Values 


——————————————————— 


Farm Range of values 
Size (in hundred dollar units) 
Low Median High 
Acres 
pr —T——C—-——Hnny -IKHF— T 
1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1850 1860_ [1870 | 1850 | 1860 | 1370 
0-50 $ 1]$ 2/% 1/% ə|$ 10 l$ &e|$50|$20|$ 40 
51-100 E 3 1 10 10 15 30 | 20 60 
101-150 3 4 T 15 18 20 35 70 50 
151-200 4 8 2 18 25 30 60 50 70 
201-250 4 9 4 18 27 32 48 80 | 90 
251-300 10 5 12 25 30 35 50 60 100 
Over 300 6 7 2 50 42 50 |, 100; 105 140 


Production--Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial Quantitiesb 


Numbers P roducing 


Commodities 


Butter 


Potatoes 200 281 
Cheese 55 16 
Wool 15 51 


Maple sugar 


TABLE 4-4--Continued 


¢ 


Production--Modian Values of 
Production by Farm Size Groups® 


Median Values 


Farm Size Group 


0-50 acres 
51-100 


526 


101-150 795 
151-200 1,000 
201-250 - 1,108 
251-500 1,195 
Over 300 1,671 


8Data were compiled from the original U. S. census 
returns of the four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, 
Lowell, Peacham). 


commercial quantities of agricultural production, 
which were reported on the agricultural schedule of the cen- 
sus, are here considered to be quantities over one hundred 
of the reported unit of measure on the census. For example, 
such quantities would be more than 100 pounds of wool or 100 
_bushels of potatoes. 


“The values of production were computed with the aid 
of average prices that farmers received for the various com- 
moditiés in the census year. See Appendix, Table 4-11. 
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creases in real income, because costs of production and living 
had also increased, This was particularly so of wages, taxes, 


and the prices farmers paid for various consumer items ( see 


Table 4-4) 45 


Land Owning 

An increase in the percentage of heads of households 
owning real estate occurred in the decade after 1850, but 
there was no such increase in the second, decade. By 1860 
the significant change was that a larger percentage of farm- 
ers were owners than had been in 1850 or would be in 1870 
(see Table 4-5). This was reflected in the values owned by 
tis inurenelüg numbers who owned in the $1,000 to $3,000 
groups. Les 1870 the proportions owning these middle values 
were smaller and more owned higher values (see Figure 4-7). 
Farmers were žar more numerous above the bottom segment of 
the Scale. In fact, by 1870 there were very few farmers at 
the bottom and very few non-farmers at the top (see Figure 
4-8). This seems to suggest a strong connection between 
farming and land owning or that farm land was appreciating 
more than other lands. This last was true in the two small- 


er, growing, and developing hill towns where the demand for 
t * 
land was greater. 


28 Appendix, Table 4-11. 


TABLE 4-5 


FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Land Owning: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Categories 


Heads of households who owned 
Owners who weve farmers 
Owners who were ncn-farmers listed 

on the agricultural schedule 
Owners who pursued agriculture 
Owners who did rot pursue agriculture 
Farmers who were owners 
Farmers who were not owners 
Non-farmers who were owners 
Non-farmers who were not owners 


BIncidence of ownership of real estate in four Ver- 
mont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). Data 
were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the 
four towns. 
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Continuance and Migration 

Comparing the characteristics oí the members of the El 
labor force who continued with those of the ones who did not 
continue to reside in the hill towns is revealing. Many fac- 
tors would seem to be important in determining whether an in- 
dividual remained .or moved away. The roots that the indi- 
vidual had put down were important, but his chance of get- 
ting ahead was probably more important as a determining fac- 
tor. 

More than half, 54 per cent, of the hill towns' heads 
of households in 1850 and 40 per cent of them in 1860 are 
not listed on the censuses of the towns taken ten years lat- 
er. ‘Those groups in 1850 and 1860 not found on later cen- 
suses had characteristics which distinguished them from the 
groups who did continue to live and reside in the towns and 
were found listed on the next censuses. These distinctions 
between the continuing and the non-continuing of 1850 were 
greater than they were between the two groups of 1860. 

The percentages of.continuants seem logical. In 1850 
most non-continuants came from the older, larger hill towns. 


The population growth which had occurred in the four towns by 


A 


I 1860 was in the two smaller, developing towns, where there was 


an influx of people during the decade, people who were get- 


ting started and who would stay long enough to try their 
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luck. The 1870 census reveals that a small majority had con- 
tinued to reside in the towns. The 40 per cent who were non- 
continuants, were not all migrants, however, because many of 


tne older non-continuants must have died. 


Comparison of Continuants and Non-Continuants 


Age and Nativity.--There were some distinctions be- 
tween the ages of the two groups. A Significantly greater 
proportion of the non-continuants, particularly in 1850, were 
in thé youngest age group, in their twenties. On the other 
hand, a good majority of the continuants in 1850 were in the 
prime years of life as were half of them in 1860. In the 
oldest age group the similarity rather than the difference 
is noteworthy (see Figure 4-9) . 29 Place of birth does not 


seem to have been an important determinant o£ continuance. 


290n the basis of mortality and age data in the pub- 
lished census, it is approximated that 12 percent of the 
household heads in 1850 and 13 per cent of them in 1860 would 
not have survived until the next census. U. S., Department 
of the Interior, Census Office, Statistics of the United 
States in 1860 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1866), pp. 45-46; Census Office, Population in 1860, pp. 
. 492-493. The first is hereinafter cited as Census Office, 
“Statistics in 1860.. 


30The proportions of continuants over the age of fif- 
ty may seem too high, but an explanation was offered in the 
published census. It compared the longevity and life ex- 
pectancy os people in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont. On 
the basis of this comparison it was concluded that Vermonters 
lived longer and those who were in certain age groups in 1860 
could expect to live longer than their counterparts in the 
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The slightly higher proportion of non-continuants in 1850 who 
had been born in the other New England states and foreign 
countries can be explained by the fact that many of these had 
moved to Vermont earlier and were relatively old. This dif- 
ference was not present in 1860 because of more recent im- 
migrants from the other New England states and Canada. The 

atter raised the proportions of foreign born continuants 


(see Figure 4-9). 


Occupations.--There was more divergence occupationally 
between the continuants and the non-continuants, particu- 
larly in 1850. The census of that year revealed that more 
continuants than non-continuants were farmers, and fewer 
'continuants than non-continuants were in all other occupa- 
tions except the unskilled. These last probably did not have 
the financial resources to move, and they were usually quite 
young. Older men, possibly retired or debilitated, or widows 
made up the large proportion of non-continuants* with no list- 

,ed T —— In 1860 the proportion of farmers in the two 
groups was equal, reflecting the beginnings of disillusion- 


1 
ment among the farmers.” The continuants in 1860 with no 


other states. Census Office, Statistics in 1860, pp. 273-275. 


I 31py 1860 the declining fertility of the land in the 
older towns was more apparent. than earlier. The two newer, 
developing towns had almost as many people residing in them 
as they would ever have. These people were beginning to feel 
the effects of isolation and declining soil fertility. These 


^ 
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Yisted occupations were the old people in the towns in that 


year who survived another decade (see Figure 4-10). 


Farm Size.--Those farmers who continued to reside in 
the towns were much more frequently found on the agricul- 
tural schedule than were the non-continuant farmers. The 
continuing farmers-held farms of all sizes, but those farmers 
with the largest farms seem to have had a greater tendency to 
Stay. This would seem logical because their chances of en- 
hanced prosperity would have been greater. It is noteworthy 
that some of those who held farms in all size groups left in 


1860 (see Figure 4-11). 


Land Owning.--Although a sizeable majority of tne non- 
continuants were land owners, a much larger proportion of 
this group, than of the continuants, in both 1850 and 1860, 
were non-owners. The similarities of the proportions of 
those owning at various value levels is remarkable, although 
larger proportions of continuants owned at all levels above 
$1,000. A variation does appear in 1860 when more of the 
non-continuants owned at the middle value range, $1,000- 
$4,000. This would, as in the case of farm size, indicate 


—————M M À—— ——— o — H—— —. 


people had tried, but they were becoming aware of the fact 
that the ingredients of prosperity were not in the towns as 
they had believed earlier. 
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FIGURE 4-11 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 
Comparison of Continuants and Non-continuants by Farm Sizes® 


Continuants Non-continuants 


Acres 1850 1860 1850 1860 


201-250 
151-200 


101-150 


51-100 


t ®Continuants and non-continuants enumerated on the agri- 


cultural schedule in 1850 and 1860 grouped by farm sizes in 
four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 
the four towns. Numbers of continuants included are 264 in 
1850 and 305 in 1860. Numbers of non-continuants included 
are 506 in 1850 and 296 in 1860, 
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a ‘disillusionment of the owners and farmers (see Figure 4-10)... 
Probable Causes of 
Continuation and Migration 

Several factors seem to have influenced individuals to 
either continue their residence or to leave. The farmers who 
were in the prime oí liie and usually owned family-size farms 
Seem to have had a ta to stay. They may not have been 
prosperous, but they “were usually productive enough to be 
listed on the agricultural schedule. They had reason to be 
optimistic about the future. This would seem to be more true 
in 1850 than in 1860. By ihe latter year the limitations of 
the hill town farms were becoming obvious. Those who migra- 
ted were younger, had smaller families, and were not bound, 
as frequently, by land ownersHip and a producing farm as the 
continuants were. To those, the non-continuants, the rela- 
tive prosperity of the continuant group must have been less 
encouraging than the promise of other places and regions. 
This would be particularly so for the non-farmer whose pros- 


,perity depended on the growth and development of the community 


in which he practiced his occupation. 


Evolving Status of the Continuants 
The number of continuants considered in this part is 
greater than in the previous analyses. This is so because all 


members of the labor force who continued are considered, 
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whereas in the previous parts only heads of households who 
were continuants were inatudad, "^ Consequently a small num- 
ber who were not heads of households in 1850 and 1860 are 
included. They were usually the sons of men with fairly 
Sizeable agricultural holdings. In many such instances by 
the second census the father had died and the son had inher- 
ited the farm or soon would from his mother. The inclusion 
of these groups resulted in minor changes in the character- 
istics of the continuing groups in both years.  Youtnfulness, 
Vermont birth, and lack of a skill or Occupation, of the non- 
heads included partially caused the differences (see Table 


4-6 and Fígüres 4-9, 4-10, 4-11). 
` 


Occupation.--Just more than one fourth o£ the 1850 con- 
tinuants changed their occupations by 1860. Thóse who changed 
occupations had a greater tendency to turn to farming than to 
turn to non-farming occupations. More continuants changed 
their occupations during the 1860-1870 decade than in the 
previous decade.. In the second décade they were almost evenly 
Split, with only one per cent more changing to farming than 


changing to non-farming occupations. This would seem to in- 


dicate that agriculture was not regarded as so promising as 


321n 1850 264 of 570 heads of households continued 
their residence, and in 1860 305 of 595 did so. In contrast, 
the number of continuants in the total labor force was 334 
of 954 in 1850 and 371 of 1,036 in 1860. 
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TABLE 4-6 


FOUR VERMC"T HILL TOWNS 


Continuants and Their Changing Statusesa 


Continuants 
— O n N. V. r. . 
Began Began 
pm Continuation 
Characteristics Characteristic — —1— — — 
1850 | 1860 1850 | 1860 
— L LL... 
Age Farm sizes | 
Under 30 J 1% | 19% o acres | 30% | 34% 
30-50 53 47 1-50 15 e 
Over 50 28 35 51-100 14 26 
101-150 18 13 
Nativity 151-200 13 | 9 
Vermont 72% | 72% 201-250 , | 4 A 
Other states 23 18 251-300 3 3 
Foreign 5 10 | Over 300 FI 5 4 
Occupation | Owned value of 
Farming 76% | 72% real estate 
Skilled 10 8 $0 22% | 24% 
Unskilled 8 8 | 100-1, 000 34 32 
Business 2 2 1,001-2,000 28 25 
Profession 1 d 2,001-3,000 10 12 
None listed 3 10 3,001-4,000 3 3 
4,001-5,000 í j 2 
5,001-10,0.0 £ 2 
[9] o 


Over 10,000 


Changes in Statuses 


Began Began E 


Continuation - Ccntinuation 
Characterist'cs 
That Changed 


Characteristics 
That Changed 


1850 | 1860 1850 | 1860 


= 


Occupation? Farm sizes 

To non-farming 11% |, 17% Increased | 40% | 51% 
To farming 49 68 Decreased 40 28 

All changes 26 35 ` Unchanged 20 21 


TABLE 4-6--Continued 
— EE QEE EE t SN 


Y Changes in Statuses 


—— c 


Began l Began 
Oontinuation | Sortinuation 
Characteristics ¡Characteristics 
That Changed Tat Changed 
: 1850 | 1860 | 1850 | 1860 


Value of real 

estate cwned 
10% | Increased 
Decreased 
Unchanzed 


Ownership of 
real estate 
Discontinued 114 
Acquired 22 


“The characteristics and changes of status of al: con- 
tinuants in the labor force of four Vermont hill towns 
(Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). Data were compiled 
from the original U. S. census returns of the four towns. 


changes recorded here are the percentages of continu- 
ing farmers who became non-farmers, the percentages of con- 
tinuing non-farmers who became farmers, and the percentages 
of all continuants who changed their occupations. Therefore, 
the sum of the first two percentages does not equal the third. 
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113 


it had been earlier and that there was a greater feeling of 


4 


the need to change occupations (see Table 4-6). 


Economic Status.--There are indications that the con- 
tinuants were frequently able to better thenseives economi- 
cally during the decade of their continuance. Equal propor- 
tions, from 1850, increased-and decreased the sizes of their 
farms, and from 1860 a majority increased the sizes of their 
agricultural holdings. In both 1880 and 1860 a fairly size- 
able proportion Stopped owning during their continuance, but 
during each decade a proportion twice as large became owners. 


By the end of each decade a Sizeable majority had increased 


the value of the real estate that they owned. This majority 
H 
was larger in the 1860 group, and the proportion that came 


to own lesser values during their continuance was notably 
smaller (see Table 4-6). This last indication of betterment 
is the most significant and valid because general appreciation 


of real estate values was slight in Vermont, particularly in 


» 


33 
the hill towns. The continuants as a whole did prosper, 


C 


331n the two hill towns that had growing populations 
real estate values should have been increasing. . But, in the 
other two the disadvantage of the towns and farms therein 
had become apparent, and because more were leaving than com- 
ing the land values must have been at best static. Lewis D. 
Stilwell states that Vermont land prices were relatively high 
and stable in contrast to those of the west, which were low 
and appreciating. Stilwell cites this condition as a cause 
of migration. Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 234- 
235. 2 


` 


ri 
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but many of them were probably disappointed in the degree of 
their advance. Nonetheless, the fact that some did prosper 


must have encouraged continuance, 


CHAPTER V 


TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


CHELSEA AND CORNWALL 


General Description 
The towns of Chelsea and Cornwali were basically sim- 
ilar and primarily agricultural. Their soils favored agri- 
culture, but their lack of transportation caused distinctive 
agricultural developments. As towns surrounding them devel- 
oped commercial agriculture in response to improved trans- 


portation facilities, the agriculture of Chelsea and Corn- 


wall remained more self-sufficient, although it came to De 
supplemented by a limited amount of commercial production. 
Similar economic and social trends developed in the two 

towns, not the least of which was considerable population 


loss. 


Chelsea 


The Land.--Chelsea is east of the Green Mountains, 


about half way between the Massachusetts and Canadian borders. 


4 


The town is in the central part of Orange County, of which it 
- 
is the county seat. Chelsea has a rolling terrain which varies 


from 500 to 2,000 feet above sea level. Except for the nar- 


115° 
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row valley made by the First Branch of the White River, the 
land is a thousand or more feet above sea level (see Map 10). 
The First Branch is not navigable, but it and smaller streams 
provide water power potential and good mill aites” Chelsea's 
soils were good enough to have supported commercial agricul- 

EE They contained an appreciable amount of limestone, 
tended to be sandy, and were highly suitable to grasses and 


legumes. The quality of the soils encouraged a predominance 


of agriculture, Y 


Transportation.--Chelsea was considerably larger in 
population than Cornwall because it was a county seat. As 
a governmental center, it tended to develop a significant 
trade'and to attract business and professional men. These 
developments were limited by tne lack of transportation. 
Chelsea was Somewhat isolated, thirteen miles from the near- 
est railroad station, but it did have a post office and daily 
mail coach. By 1850 railroads had been built less than twen- 
ty miles from the town on all but its northern side. The 
attraction of a county seat was not as strong as that of a 


railroad, and as a result Chelsea was by 1850 decreasing in 


map l, p. 10. 


=~ 


2Hemenway, Gazeteer, I, 870. 


SCommission on Country Life, Rural Vermont, pp. 48, 50- 
52, 56. Map 4, p. 27. i 
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MAP 10 


TOWN OF CHELSEA* 


*The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870, The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the locaticn of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermmt, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpslier, 1947). 
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4 
population. 
Cornwall 


The Land.--Cornwall is west of the Green Mountains in 
Addison County. It is almost directly across the state from 
Chelsea. The entire town of Cornwall is in the Champlain 
Valley and has an elevation of less than 500 feet above sea 
level.” The town is a few miles from Lake Champlain and con- 
nected to it by the northerly flowing, smatý, and unnavigable 
Lemon Fair River, which flows into the larger and partially 
navigable Otter Creek (see Map 11). The relatively level 
terrain of the town and its good soils, which were some of 
the best in the state, could support commercial agriculture. 
The soils have been characterized as fairly and, naturally 
productive and easy to cultivate. Some of them were in bot- 
tom lands, however, and subject to flooding." 


+ 


^üemenway , Gazeteer, I, 870-873. Map 3, p. 25. There 
is a published history of "Chelsea, John M. Comstock, The 
Origin of Chelsea, Vermont, and a Record of its Institutions 
and Individuals (n.p.: privately printed, 1944), but it con- 


tains no material pertinant to this study. 


"Map 1, p. 10. š 


e 


`SHemenway, Gazeteer, I, 870. 
= > 

"Commission on Country Life, Rural Vermont, pp..48, 50- 

52, 56; Lyman Matthews, History of the Town of Cornwall, Ver- 
mont (Middlebury. Mead and Fuller, 1862), pp. 319-321. The 

last is hereinafter cited as Matthews, Cornwall. Map 4, p.27. 
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MAP 11 


TOWN OF CORNWALL* 


= 


To 
Middlebury 


š 


*The map 1s part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870, The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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Transportation. --Cornwall was not a county seat and — 
even more agriculturally dominated than Chelsea. It had been 
by-passed by the railroad which had closely skirted the town's 
wetten boundary to link the larger and more significant 
neighboring town of Middlebury with Rutland and Burlington 
and thus with New York, Boston, Montreal, and the West. The 
proximity of a mercantile and industria center such as Mid- 
dlebury prevented similar economic developments from occur- 
ring in Cornwall, and the absence of a railroad převented the 
Bsplobcetron of its marble, slate, and limestone depasits on 
a significant scale. The villages of Cornwall and West Corn-: 
wall were only four and six miles, respectively, from Mid- 
dlebury, and their, people came to rely on the businesses, 
crafts, and professional services of that town. Cornwall's 
population, like Chelsea's, was by 1850 beginning to de- 


crease. 


Characteristics, in 1850 


° Households 


In 1850 the two towns had a combined population of 


The Sanford book, Cornwall Life, although much newer than 
either of the works just cited,contained no additional maté- 
rial that could be utilized here or in connection with Corn- 
wall's transportation. 

SHemenway, Gazeteer, I, 25-26; Matthews, Cornwall, p. 
322; Map 3, p. 25. Middlebury is the county seat. 
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3,113. Heads o* households numbered 550, 18 per cent of 
the total population. A majority of these heads of house- 
holds were in their prime or productive years of life, al- 
Tt more than a third were between the ages of fifty-one 
and eighty-eight (see Figure 5-1). These heads of house- 
holds were primarily native born. Those born in the United 
States, exclusive of Vermont, — the adjacent states 
to the south and east, and the foreign born were almost all 
Canadian or Irish. ^ The median household contained five 
members. Th one half of the households there were labor 
forces, working to support them, larger than See, Such a 
labor force usually consisted of the head of the household 
and one or more members of the household who had listed oc- 


cupations or were males over the age oí fourteen, and were 


Sons or boarded hired hands (see Figure 5-1). 


Occupations 
The total labor force of tne towns -consisted of the 
heads of households and the other members of the households' 
work forces. These latter, in 1850, numbered 401, which 


meant that the total work force of the towns numbered 951, 


the official manuscript returns of the Seventh (1850), 
Eight (1860), and Ninth (1870) censuses of the United States 
for the State of Vermont. 
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30 per cent of their total population. A majority of 56 per 
cent of this total labor force farmed (see Figure 5-2). Al- 
most half of the remainder were unskilled, and most of them - 
“must have been farm E a The only other group of 
Significant size, 14 per cent, consisted of the artisans. 
The variety of crafts and other occupations in the towns 
indicates an element of self-Sufficiency, but the excep- 
tional number in certain occupations indicates a surplus of 
goods or services that must have been marketed outside the 
towns. For example, a majority of those practicing the 
twenty-two different crafts were carpenters, shoemakers, or 
blacksmiths. Twenty of the twenty-eight individuals follow- 
ing the ten professions were lawyers, clerics, and ‘physicians. 
All of the gece were tn the county seat, Chelsea. The 
market provided by the farmers in both towns, and Chelsea's 
governmental and mercantile opportunities, enabled the above 


non-farm occupations, including the less frequently found 


types of crafts and professions, to be pursued profitably. 


10 
Appendix, Table 5-7. 


llThis seems a safe assumption, for when farm laborers 
were listed, on the 1860 and 1870 censuses, they made up the 
largest single group of unskilled laborers. 


l2|bout the same number were engaged, in the various non- 
farm occupations in these two towns per thousand of total popu- 
lation as were in the state as a whole. Census Office, Popu- 
lation in 1860, p. 499. Appendix, Table 5-8 contains a de- 
tailed breakdown of occupations. 
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. Farms 


Size and Value.+-A majority, 56 per cent, of the heads 
of households appeared on the agricultural schedule. This 
group included more than three fourths of the farmers and 
17 per cent of the non-farmers. These last were part-time 
farmers. Farms in the smallest size grouping were usually 
operated by part-time dein and farmers who did not own 
real estate. Three fourths of those on the agricultural 
schedule farmed what can be considered family farms, 51 to 
200 acres (see Figure 5-2). A positive correlation existed 
between farm size and the number ¿oí improved acres, the value 
of the farm, and its productivity. The larger the farm the 


H 
more valuable it was likely to be although in each size 


grouping there was a wide range of values (see Table s-1) .13 


Productivity.--The chief commodities produced were but- 
ter, potatoes, wool, maple,sugar, and cheese. These are list- 
ed in the order of their importance, which was determined by 
the number of fárms producing them. Dairy cattle, because of 
the importance of butter and cheese, were of singular impor- 
tance to the Rute of these two towns. The median values - 


of production were directly related to the size of the farms. 


These median values seemingly indicate that those who farmed 


13 appendix, Table 5-10 shows the correlations of size 
and other economic and social characteristics. 


m 


TABLE 5-1 


y TWO TSOL ED VERMONT AGRICU) TUVAL TONS 


Farm Size Groups 


0-50 acres 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 


Values 


m 


Range of Values 


—— q o m —n—T c FA 


Low Median High 
— V. — ' —  — 

$ 100 $ 1,000 $ 7,960 

500 | 1,100 6,880 

400 1,470 5,500 

1,000 2,500 8,000 

450 5,250 8,500 

1,450 5,100 11,000 

3,700 9,850 15,000 


Over 300 


Production 


Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial 


Quantities 
Commodity 


Butter 
Potatoes 
Cheese 

Wool 

Maple sugar 


Over 300 1,412 


Numbers 


288 
181 

91 
147 
144 


Median Values of Farm 
Production by Farm Size 


Groups 


Size Group 


0-50 acres 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 


Median Value 


$ 287 
448 
492 
769 

1,016 
1,090 


BData were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the two isolated Vermont agricultural towns 
Commercial quantities of production are 
here considered-to be quantities over one hundred of the re- 
ported unit of measure on the agricultural schedule of the 


(Chelsea, Cornwall). 


census, 


The values of production were computed with the aid 


of the average prices that farmers received for the various 
See Ap: endix Table 4-11, 


commodities in the census year. 
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more than 30 acres produced significant values. However, the 
values for the family size farms, 51-200 acres, are signifi- 
cantly higher than for those that were smaller, and signifi- 
Cantly lower than the values produced on larger farms (see 


Table 5-1). 


Land Owning 
Just less than two thirds of the heads of households 


owned real estate. These were by occupation predominantly 


farmers. Only 17 per cent of the owners were not at least 


vd 


part-time farmers (see Table 5-2). The owners were spread 
unevenly over the value scale. Two thirds oi them owned no 
more than $2,000 worth of real estate and less than 10 per 
cent owned property worth more than $6,000. The predominance 
of farmers, particularly at the top of the real estate value- 
Scale, indicates the importance and past prosperity of agri- 


culture (see Table 5-2 and Figure 5-3). 


Changes from 1850 to 1870 
Some changes did occur during the two decades, but 
most were slight and gradual, The most obvious change was 
the decrease in population due primarily to isolation or the 
failure to get a railroad. By 1860 the combined population 
of Chelsea and Cornwall had declined 12 parent and by the 
end of the next decade the decline in population was 20 per 


cent (see Table 5-3). Civil War casualties, that would have 
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TABLE 5-2 
vIWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Land Owning: 18508 
== í. —.— — — n |P<.— = 
Incidence of Ownership 
mn q A 


Groups Percentage 
Heads of households wro owned . . . . . . . 65 
Owners who were farmers.. . . . , . . . + + 76 
Owners who were non-farmers . . . «we ee 24 


Owners who were non-farmers listed 


on the agricultural schedule ...... 7 
Owners who pursued agriculture ...... 83 
Owners who did not pursue agriculture... 17 
Farmers who were owners . . . . . + . , , + -78 
Farmers who were not owners . . . . . . . . 22 
Non-farmers who were owners ........ 41 
Non-farmers who were not owners . . . . . . 59 


E 
Percentages of Owners Who Owned Specified Values 


All Farmer Non-fsrmer 
Values Owners Owners Cwners 
$ 100-1,000 39 33 47 
1,001-2,000 31 33 26 
2,001-3,000 12 13 6 
3,001-4,000 5 5 4 
4,001-5,000 3 3 1 
5,001-10,000 10 10 4 
Over 10,000 li 2 1 


*Data were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the two isolated Vermont agricultural towns 
(Chelsea, Cornwall). Only the heads of households were in- 
cluded in the value bréak down. 
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TABLE 5-3 f 
+ TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Populations and Characteristics 


Populations® 


1850 1860 


Chelsea 1,958 1,752 
Cornwall 1,155 976 
Total 


WI 


Characteristicsb 
Characteristic 1850 1860 4870 
Number of heads of households '550 526 | 521 
Percent of total population 18 19 21 


Number of non-heads of house- 
holds with listed occupations 


or over fourteen years old 401 404 455 
Total labor force 951 930 976 
Median household size 5 5 | 5 
Median household labor force. 2 2 i 1 

t d | 
Variety of types of occupations 

Number of crafts 23 21 25 

Number of busine:ses 11 12 15 

Number of professions 10 9 10 

Number of unskilled occupat ond 8 6 7 

=> aS kb 


?Populations of the two isolated Vermont agricultural 
towns were compiled from: Census Office, The Seventh Census, 


pp. 34-36; ; Populaticn in 1860, pp. 495-497; 
» Ninth Census, 1, 277-278, 


Pcharactoristics of the total populations of the two 
isolated Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns 
of the two towns. 
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131 
been reflected in-the latter year, contributed little to 
accelerate this decrease. Of the seventy-seven casualties 
only forty-eight were fatalities, of — few had been 
heads of households in 1860. !* 

The pursuit of agriculture was more important to the 
residents of the two towns after 1850. More became farmers 


and land owners and consequent ky the occupational profile of 


the town as well as the wealth structure changed. 


Households 


In each decade there was a slight decrease in the num 


ber of heads of households in the towns. Yet the proportion 
of heads of Households in the total population increased 

(see Table 5-3). WE heads after 1850 were more likely to 
have been born in geen. As a group, the heads were older 


with each subsequent census, their households tended to be 


smaller, and although their children were older, the house- 


M Adjutant General, Revised Roster. Of the forty-eight 

fatalities only eight had been heads of households in 1860 

and only five of their widows were found and identified in 

the 1870 census. Only two of those twenty-nine who had been 
discharged for disabilities were found as heads of house- 
holds in 1860.. A considerable number were identifiable in 
1860 as non-heads of households. These were primarily minor `` 
sons. Most of these were found as heads or non-heads of house- 
holds in 1870. If these were not reported as fatalities, it 
seems safe to assume that they had not returned or had done so 
briefly and then migrated. "The war experiences and travel 
should have encouraged some to break the bonds of home and 
family. : € ` zm 
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holds with more than one worker to support them had become 
fewer in number by 1870. Young heads of households appar- 
ently were leaving the towns, as were the young non-heads who 
were old enough to be members of the labor force (see Figures 


5-4 and Th 


Occupations 

The fact that the heads of households, and therefore 
their children, were older in 1860 and 1870 meant that the 
rate of decline of the total labor force in 1860 was not the 
same as the rates of decline in population and in number of 
heads of households. By 1870 the age factor resulted in a 
labor force slightly larger in proportion to the entire popu- 
lation: than in either of the earlier years (see Table 5-3). 

In 1860 the occupational profile was only slightly 
changed. The proportion of farmers was greater, as were the 
proportions of those with no listed occupations and those 
in business. There were fewer craft, professional, and un- 
Skilled occupations than a decade earlier twee Table 5-3), 


and there were smaller proportions of the work force pur- 


suing these types of occupations, "H By the end of the next 


lSAppendix, Table 5-7. 

lSpeginning in 1860 the assistant marshals were much 
more specific in the listing of occupations. This resulted 
in the likelihood of increasing varieties of all types of 
occupations. Hence the decreases take on heightened signi- 
ficance. k 
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FIGURE 5-5 
> TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 
Household Labor Forces® 


Size 1850 1860 1870 


- j 1' 

I 3 4$ 15% 14% 
2 29% 33% 30% 
1 50% 47% 52% 


Household labor force size groups in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in two isolated, Vermont agricultural towns 
(Chelsea, Cornwall). Data were compiled from the orig- 
inal U. S. census returns of the two towns. The numbers 
of households included are 550 in 1850, 526 in 1860, and 
521 in 1870. 
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decade, 1870, a further decrease in the proportion of the labor 
force that were skilled and a decrease in the proportion that 
had no listed occupations had occurred. In the last instance 
many of the heads of households withoet occupations were aged 
men and widows or old maids.. Despite the decline of the pro- 
portion of thse that were craftsmen, in 1870, more different 


crafts were practiced (see Table E Jr The increased num- 


ber of non-heads of households swelled the proportions of 

the total labor force that were unskilled and professional. 
The first were primarily farm laborers and female domestic 
servants and the second were primarily female teachers (see 


Figure 5-6).19 
Y Farms 


Size and Value.--On each census after 1850 there were 
more heads of households listed on the agricultural schedule. 


After 1850 there were fewer part-time farmers, non-farmers 


19 


by occupation, listed there. By 1870 more than nine tenths 


DING wÑ EE EE 
17 Appendix, Table 5-8. 


18part of the increased number of non-heads with. occupa- 
tions can be accounted for by the increased number and per- 
centage of women in that group. These first appeared in not- 
iceable numbers in 1860 as teachers and domestic servants, and 
their numbers increased significantly in 1870. In these years 
a more exact effort was made to enumerate occupations than in 
1850. > 


191n 1870, only, there were a few individuals listed 
on the agricultural schedule erroneously and lined out. They 
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of those on the schedule were designated farmers by occupa- 
tion and these were 95 per cént-of the heads of households 
with farming occupations. There were smaller percentages of 
the smallest and largest farms in 1860, a situation which was 
reversed in 1870. In the middle census year an increase of 
middle sized family farms, 101-150 acres, had occurred, but 
this too was reversed in 1870 (see Figure 5-7). This re- 
flected in the first instance the smaller number of part- 
time farmers, and in the second the greater age of the farm- 
ers. This increase in farmer age affected some other farm 
and farmer household characteristics... The correlations 
between the size of a farm and its value as real estate and 
the value it produced were positive. The increase in the 


median value of farms in the various size groups was from 


50 to 100 per cent in 1870 (see Figure 5-7 and Table 5-4). 


Productivity.--The pattern of agricultural production 
revealed by the numbers producing commercial quantities of 
certain products changed only slightly in the two decades. 


A decrease in the number producing cheese occurred, and 


apparently did not. produce the required minimum value of 
agricultural goods which would have qualified them to be 
listed on the agricultural schedule. These are, therefore, 
included in the group not found on the schedule. 


20 Appendix, Tables 5-4 and 5-10. 
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Y TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


TABLE 5-4 


Farm Values and Production: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Real Estate Values 


Farm Range of Values 
Size (in hundred dollar units) 


0-50 $ 10 d E 
51-100 ES 1 il 15 20 68 140 65 
101-150 4 7 10 14 30 30 55 100 95 
151-200 10 15 15 25 45 50 | 80 113 155 
201-250 4 27 40 52 60 85 85 130 123 
251-300 14 30 8 51 40 60 110 95 150 
Over $00 $7 42 60 98 110 181 150 190 320 


Production--Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial Quantitiesb 


Numbers Producing 


Commodities 


Butter 


Potatoes 181 191 
Cheese 91 14 
Wool 147 188 


Maple sugar 
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TABLE 5-4--Continued 
— _ _—_ O 1À — — —— — — —— — = 
Production--Median Values of 
Production by Farm Size GroupsC 


——————————————————— 


Median Values 

Farm Size Group  :í T  — á]á]á]á> 
1850 1860 1870 

a E AS 
0-50 acres $ 287 | $ 301 | $ 317 
51-100 448 441 650 
101-150 492 750 1,150 
151-200 769 860 1,381 
201-250 [ 1,016 1,334 1,948 
251-300 1,090 1,549 2,196 
Over 300 1,412 1,927 3,216 


E gg 


Bá pata were compiled from the original U. S. census 
returns of the two isolated Vermont agricultural towns 
(Chelsea, Cornwall). 


Pcommercial quantitios of agricultural production, 
which were reported on the agricultural schedule of the cen- 
sus, are here considered to be quantities over one hundred 
of the reported urit of measure on the census. For example, 
such quantities would be more than 100 pounds of wool or 100 
pushels of potatoes. 


CThe values of producticn were computed with the aid 
of average prices that farmers received for the various com- 
modities in the census year. See Appendix, Table 4-11, 


there was an increase in the number producing wool, ^4 The 
median values produced in the various farm size groups were 
greater in 1860 than in 1850, except in the smallest family 
Size farms, 51-100 acres. The increase in the median values 
derived from the 1870 census was greater than that of the 
previous decade. Excluding the smaller farms, the average 


increase in the median value of production was 97 per cent 


(see Table gud} 22 


Land Owning 

The proportion of the heads of households that owned 
increased in each decade until in 1870 just less than four 
fifths of them were owners. Of these nearly the same pro- 
— farmed on a full or part-time basis in 1870 as had 
in 1850 (see Table 5-5). By 1860 the ownership scale of 
both farmers and non-farmers had shifted upward. There were 
fewer non-owners, fewer who owned no more than $1,000, and 


more at every higher level. The 1870 situation reflected 


further change in this direction, to the extent that tne 


lánkterestingly the price oi wool increased less, dur- 
ing the 1860-1870 decade, than, the price of any of the other 
items that were produced commercially. The increase in wool 
production was the incidental result of more farmers raising 
sheep to be sold as breeding Stock. Appendix, Table 4-11. 


22 


Appendix, Table 5-10. 


TABLE 5-5 


TYO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Land Owning: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Categories 1850 1860 ¡ 1870 
Heads of households whc owned 65% 75% | 79% 
Owners who were farmers 76 75 + Së 
Owners who were non-farmers listed 
on the agricultural schedule 7 4 6 
Owners who pursued agriculture 83 79 79 
Owners who did not pursue a-riculture 17 21 í Bi 
Farmers who were owners 78 85 ; Sé 
Farmers who were not owners Lh 22 15 | T 
Non-farmers who were owners 41 55 | 57 


AIncidence of ownership of real estate in two isclated 
Data were 
compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the twc 


Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). 


towns. 


d 
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>” : 
lowest value group was only half the relative size that it 
had been in 1850. This resulted in a growing concentration 
of owners in the middle values, $1,000-$5,000 and in twice 
D n 


as many in 1870 as in 1850 who owned real estate worth more 


than $5,000 (see Figures 5-7 and 5-8). 


Continuance .and Migration 
Significant proportions of the heads of households and 
some of their sons, who were members of the total labor force, 
in Chelsea and Cornwall continued to reside in these towns 
for a decade or more and were found on more than one census. 


° 
Why some continued while others, just less than half of the 


household heads, did not is in part revealed by a comparative 
study of the characteristics of the continuing and the non- 
continuing. 

Small majorities, 51 per cent in 1850 and 52 per cent 
in 1860, of the heads of households continued to reside in 
the towns despite the declining populations and total num- 
ber of heads of households. Those who did not continue 
either died or migrated. Age, in large measure, would de- 
termine which-of these accounted for an individual non-con- 


tinuants. 
= 


Comparison of Continuants and Non-Continuants 


Age and Nativity.--The difference in age composition 


al 
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of the two groups was remarkable. Far more younger heads of 
households left than stayed, and the proportion of the con- 
tinuing who were in the prime of life was much larger than 
thé proportions of the same age group in the non-continuing. 
With these differetices in mind, the similar sizes of the pro- 
portions over the age of fifty who continued and who did not 
continue seem remarkable at first. However, an aging popu- 
lation and death are logical explanations.?? Except for the 
fact that more continuants than non-continuants were born in 
Vermont the nativities of the groups reveàl little. Those 
non-continuants who were born in the United States but not 
in Vermont were usually older, and many of these died. The 


foreign born must have found little to keep them in these 
t 


towns (see Figure 5-9). 


Occupations.--A much higher proportion of the con- 


tinuants were farmers than were the non-continuants.  Other- 


$i — M M 5 áiü —— P — M M 


8 23Material from the published census sheds some light 
on this particular aspect. According to the published census 
the decade death rate was approximately 12 per cent for the 
entire population, but it was five times as great for those 
over the age of fifty as it was for those who were younger. 
Census Office, Statistics in 1860, pp. 45-47. The published 
census also states that the numbers surviving in all age groups 
in Vermont were higher than in such states as Massachusetts, 
Kentucky and Rhode Island. It also states that those twenty 
years of age or older could, in 1860, expéct to live 38.71 
more years or to an approximate age of 72. This helps to 
account for the high percentages of continuing who were over 
fifty. Census Office, Statistics in 1860, pp. 273-275. 
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wise the sighificant occupational differences were that great- 
er proportions of the non-continuants were unskilled or had 
no listed occupations than did the continuants. The larger 
WERT group was made up of younger men whose future was 
not directly tied to a farm; and those with no listed occupa- 
tions were primarily the older heads. of households,male and 


female who probably died (see Figure 5-10). 


Farm Size.--Because of the greater number of farmers 
in the continuant group, there were many more of the con- 
tinuing listed on the agricultural schedule than there were 
of the — ——" Those who continued held farms of 
all sizes, although the greater proportion of them had fam- 
ily sized farms. ` Those in 1850 who did not continue were 
also in all o£ the farm size groups, although very few farm- 
ed more than 150 acres in that year. More o£ the non-con- 
tinuing group of 1860 were listed on the agricultural sched- 
ule and greater proportions had larger farms, but all who 
farmed more than 250 acres in that year continued to reside 


in the towns (see Figure 51, 


Land Owning.--More of the continuants~in both 1850 and 
1860 owned Land and owned land of above minimal values than 
did tha Ge EES, The largest proportions of the 
owning, both continuing and non-continuing, owned no more 
than $2,000. Above this level the proportions of cont inu-» 
F^ 
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FIGURE 5-11 
© TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Comparison of Continuants and Non-continuants by Farm Sizes® 


Continuants Non-continuants 
Acres 1850 1860 1850 1860 

o 
Over 300 (o) 
251-300 2% 
201-250 5% - 
151-200 17% 
101-150 ` 16% 

6% 
51-100 
1-50 
o 54% 


SContindants and non-continuants enumerated on the agri- 
cultural schedule in 1850 and 1860 grouped by farm sizes in 
two isolated, Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 
the two towns. Numbers of continuants included are 277 in 
1850 and 275 in 1860. Numbers of non-continuants included 
are 273 in 1850 and 253-in 1860, 
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ants that owned were much greater than those of the non-con- 
tinuants. The exception is the highest value group, over 
$10,000, in which in both years more non-continuants than 
continuants owned. Age and death would seem to be the ex- 
planations for the failure of these individuals, who were 
apparently prosperous, to continue their residence (see 


Figure 5-10). 
Probable Causes of 
Continuation and Migration ⁄ 
“There are several factors which must be taken into 
consideration. Those who continued to reside in the two towns 
had good reasons for doing so. They had probably been there 
a considerable period of time and a majority of them were in 
the age groups that should have been most productive. The 
heads older than fifty were too old to want to move. The 
fact that the continuants were predominantly of Vermont birth 
would have given them stronger ties. Many of the continuing 
had the beginnings of some degree of prosperity because 
large majorities farmed, owned some real estate, and appeared 
on the agricultural schedule. In addition, fairly large pro- 
portions of these owned real estate of considerable value, 


frequently family size farms. Heads of. households who had 


24This would indicate a dissatisfaction among the farm- 
ers on family size farms. 
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characteristics other than the above tended to be non-con- 
tinuants. 

The declining populations and the proximity of towns 
with railroads diminished the opportunities for prosperity 
in the isolated agricultural towns. Small farmers and non- 
farmers, usually young, left in considerable numbers. Land 
was limited and relatively expensive-so it must have appear- 


ed difficult to many to get started and become prosperous. 


Evolving Status of the Continuants 
In addition to the heads of households continuants in 
the previous pages, in this section non-heads who were mem- 
bers of the total-labor force and who continued to reside in 
the mme are considered as continuants. Most oZ tnen were 
sons living in their fathers' households who were in line to 
inherit at least part of a farm which was usually of fair 


25 
size and value. The inclusion of these meant that the 


characteristics of the continuant groups were changed slight 


ly. This was because the non-heads were usually young, Ver- 


only those non-heads of households who were members 

of the towns' labor force in 1850 and 1860 were considered to 
have continued their residence. They were over fourteen years 
of age or had occupations which were listed on-the census. 

In 1850, 277 of 550 heads of households continued, and in 

1860 273 of 526 did so. In contrast, the numbers of con- 
tinuants in the total labor forces, heads and non-heads of 
households, were 398 of 951 in 1850 and 382 of 930 in 1860. 


TABLE 5-6 


TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Continuants and Their Changing Statuses& 
=——————————,—Tc—sx—Osi— ———ə— 1-—  ——T lx. 


Continuants 


Began 


Began 


Gontinuation Gontinuatlon 
Characteristics Characteristics—————— 
1850 | 1860 
Age 
Under 30 26% 47% | 47% 
30-50 50 6 | 6 
Over 50 24 16 15 
= ee 15 | 14 
Nativity 151-200 9 9 
Vermont 75% | 83% 201-250 3) 4 
Other states 23 13 251-300 2 | 2 
Foreign 2 4 Over 300 2 3 
Occupation Owned value of 
Farming 68% | 64% real estate 
Skilled 13 13 | $0 40% | 33% 
Unskilled g 5 100-1,000 21 16 
Business 3 4 1,001-2,000 19 20 
Profession 4 3 2,001-3,000 8 12 
None Listed 6 hu 3,001-4,000 4 5 
4,001-5,000 e 5 
5,001-16, 000) 6 8 
Y | Over 10,000 1 2 


Characteristics 
That Changed 


Occupation? 
To non-farmin 
To farmirg 
All changes 


Changes in Statuses 


D 


Farm size 


16% Increased 
1 46 Decreased 
26 Unchanged 


Began 
Continuation 


1860 


42% 46% 
30 25 
28 29 


TABLE 5-6--Continued 
beem 


P Changes in Statuses 
Began ! Began 
` Continuation Contiruetion 


Characteristica 
That Changed 


Characteristics; 


That Changed | 
š | 1850 | 1860 


1850 | 1860 


Ownership of 
real estate 


Value of real | 


estate owned | 
Discontinued 12% | 11% Increased 63% | 65% 
Acquired Decreased 20 
` Unchanged 15 


aThe characteristics and changes of status of all con- 
tinuants in the labor force of two isolated Vermont agri- 
cultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). Data were compiled from 
the original U. S. census returns of the four towns. 


PChanges recorded here are the percentages cf continu- 
ing farmers who became non-farmers, the percentages of con- 
tinuing non-fsrmers who became farmers, and the percentares 
of all continuants who changed their occupations. Therefore, 
the sum of the first two percentages does not equal the third. 
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mofit-born, unskilled or with no listed occupation, not on 
the agricultural schedule, and non-owning (see Figures 5-9, 


5-11 and Table 5-6). 


Occupations.--A few more than one fourth in 1850 and 
a few less than one third in 1860 changed occupations dur- 
ing their continuance. Searching for more profitable occupa- 
tions, more farmers’ became non-farmers than non-farmers be- 
came farmers. Small farmers, in particular, saw the limi- 
tations of agriculture in these two towns and changed their 


occupations (see Table 5-6). 


Economic Status.--Improvements in the economic status 
of the continuants are indicated. More than 40 per cent on 
each census were able to increase the size of their farms dur- 
ing their continuation. Although some ceased owning during 
the ten year periods, nearly twice their percentage acquired. 
real estate during the same periods. Finally, nearly two 
thirds of the continuants were able to increase the value of 
their real estate during the decades. This percentage must 
be discounted because it includes those who acquired real 
property for the first time, and it must be further discounted, 
Since it does not indicate increases in real wealth. These 

-— 
indices would, however, seem tŠ indicate that many who continued 
did succeed in bettering their economic conditions (see Table 


5-6). 


CHAPTER VI 


THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


HARTFORD, PAWLET, AND WILLISTON 


General Description 
The consiruetión of a railroad through a town — 
significant for its future. It might cause one to flourish, 
as did the Town of St. Albans, described in the next chapter. 


In another it stimulated the lumber industry and subsidiary N 


<< 2 


industries using wood as a raw material and encouraged the 
development of extractive industries, such as slate, marble, 
and granite. Farm and village real estate rapidly appre- 
ciated in value. Agriculture was stimulated. Commodities 
such as potatoes came to have increased value, as marketing 
costs were cut sometimes as much as 50 per cent. As cheaper 
corn and wheat began to come from the West, Vermont farmers 
in the railroad towns turned increasingly to the production 
of ee hay, maple sugar, butter, and cheese. In their 
attempts ta increase the quantities of dairy products these. 
¿farmers became more acutely concerned with livestock quality. 
_New markets for improved breeds of cattle were added to those 
that existed for sheep and horses. The outlook of the people 
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changed as distant markets broadened horizons and stimulated 
Specialized developments that had been impossible before the 
coming of the railroads.! 

This chapter deals with three towns through which rail- 
roads were built.” Although the three are classified as 
railroad towns, it must be realized that they were different 
and distinct. Railroads were developed to varying extents 
in them, and the similarities produced by the railroads were 
restricted by distinctive geographic, topographic, soil, and 
historic features in each town. Yet the differences seem 
overshadowed by the pervading influence oi the railroads. 


This will be more apparent after some of the distinctive 


A 
features of each of the towns are considered. 


Hartford 
The Land.--The Town of Hartford is in east-central Ver- 
mont, in Windsor County. The town's eastern boundary,is the 
New Hampshire border of the state, the Connecticut River. 
Thectown has a variety of soils in its rolling landscape. 
The most prevalent type is good for crops and judged to be 


one of the two most valuable soils in the state. The rest 


> 


lkirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, II, 189- 
191; Stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 217-222; Wilson, 


Hill Country, pp. 45-46. 


2Map 3, p. 25. 
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of the soil is sandy and stony, but fairly productive, parti- 


cularly for, grasses.? This folling land varies in elevation 
from 300 to 2,000 feet above sea level. In terms of flat- 
ness and fertility, the best land is in the narrow valleys 


of the White, Ottauquechee, and Connecticut rivers (see Map 


4 
12). 


Transportation.--These same rivers, principally the 


Connecticut, provided early and convenient means of trans- 
porting men and material, as well as a humber of sites fa- 
vorable to water-powered industry. Flat boats; used on the 
Connecticut River as early as 1785, continued in use until 
the river was paralleled by the railroads. Carrying as much 


as thirty tons of freight, these boats plied the river be- 


tween Hartford,'Connecticut, and Hartford, Vermont. ` The 
importance of the river in the minds of many is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that by 1829 six canals had been built around 


its most dangerous falls and rapids. This importance, too. 


— e l. —C———  . F ——F TV 


SAgricultural Experiement Station, The People, p. 39; 
Commission on Country Life, Rural Vermont, pp. 30-52, 54; 
Tucker, Hartford, p. 15. Map 4, p. 27. There is a new his- 
tory oí Hartford, John W. St. Croix, Pictorial History of the 
Town of Hartford, Vermont, 1761-1963 (Orford, N.H.: privately 
published, 1963), which as its title suggests contains little 
of value for purposes of this study. 


4Tucker, Hartford, p. 15. Map 1, p. 10. 


“Hayes, "Navigation of. the Connecticut River," Vermont 
Historical Society Proceedings, 1915-1916, pp. 54, 56. 


MAP 22 


TOWN OF HARTFORD* 


Maine R.R. 


ermont Central 
Railroad 


River 


*The map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does provide accurate informa- Š 
tion about the locati.n of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Deprtment of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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is testified to by the Schemes to link the Conge cticut by 
canal with Montpelier, Lake Memphremagog, the Hudson River, 
and Lake E E None of these schemes was realized. In 
an unsuccessful attempt to extend the use of steamboats north 
of the Massachusetts border locks and canals were buit." 
More important economically than either the flatboats or 
steamboats were the log rafts of "boxes which in the spring 
and summer transported timber to the mills of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

In the late 1840 s the river valley pes more im- 
portant than the river for transportation because of its 
. narrow belt of land level enough for efficient railroad con- 
struction. By December of 1849 Hartford was connected with 
Burlington and Windsor, Vermont, by the Vermont Central Rail- 
road, with Boston by the Sullivan and Cheshire Railroad, and 
with Concord, New Hampshire, and Boston by the Northern Rail- 


road of New Hampshire.? In November of 1852, a connection 


Swilgus, Role of Transportation, p. 52. 
"Hayes, "Navigation of the Connecticut River," Ver- 
mont Historical Society Proceedings, 1915-1916, pp. 64-70. 


81pid., pp. 60-61; Wilgus, Role of Transportation, 
pp. 52-58. Hayes described the "box" by quoting C. W. Bill 
of West Fairlee, Vermont, as follows: "I went down the river 
in May, 1854, when a boy of 18, in the capacity of cook for 
a rafting gang. The lumber was round logs cut 60 feet long. 
They were fastened together by two-inch planks at each end and 
the middle of each log. Through these planks a woodem pin 
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with St. Johnsbury, Vermont, via the Reeg wid Passump- 
sic Rivers Railroad was opened. By 1863 this line had been 
extended to the Canadian border. It was later — € to 
M5ntreal, Canada, and Portland, Miss, Hartford s village 
of White River Junction had become much more than the junc- 
tion point of the White and Connecticut Rivers. It had be- 
come an important freight and passenger transfer point, a 
hub with spokes radiating to New York, Quebec, Portland, 
Montreal, Boston, and the West. Ë / 

'During the two decades from 1850 to 1870, while rail- 
road building was progressing, many other changes occurred 
in Hartford. The total value of real estate in the town 
increased from $480,089 in 1850 to $649,506 in 1870.!! The 
railroads —" agricultural as well as industrial de- 


velopment. The result was a steady though slight population 


growth after 1850. This population changed as Irishmen came 


was driven into each log making a solid mass about 12 feet 
wide and 60 feet long. This was called in river parlance a 
'box' ait 


?Baker, New England Railroad Systems, p. 226. 


lOnamiiton Child, Gazeteer and Business Directory of 
Windsor County, Vermont, for 1883-4 (Syracuse: D. Mason and 
Co., 1884) pp. 42-43; Alvin £. Harlow, Stéelways of New 
England (New York: Creative Age Press, 1946), pp. 265-266; 
Tucker, Hartford, pp. 159-171; Baker, New England Railroad 
Systems, pp. 226, 248. oe 


llTucker, Hartford, pp. 299-300. 
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to build the railroads and sometimes stayed, and as French 
Canadians came Co dux. i^ 

Pawlet 
The Land.--The Town of Pawlet is in south-western Ver- 
mont, in Rutland County, on the Vermont-New York border. This 
Second of the railroad towns has a more regular rolling ter- 
rain, for the town is ‘divided north-south by a mountainous 
ridge flanked to the east and west by lesser ridges. Though 
the higher parts of the town range to 2,000 feet, most of it 


is between 500 and 1,000 feet above sea level.!? 


At the 
heights the soil is rough and stony; elsewhere it is sandy 
and contains a considerable amount of limestone. There is 
Some very productive river bottom land along three streams, 
but most of the land is classed as only fairly productive, 
^ ; 


but good enough to support a commercial type of agriculture 


(see Map 13), 14 


Transportation.--Before the coming of the railroad 


12tpid., p. 172; Agricultural Experiment Station, The 
People, p. 18. y 


13nie1 Hollister, Pawlet for One Hundred Years (Albany: 
J. Munsell, 1867), pp. 5, 8; Vermont, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Agricultural Trends in Pawlet, Vermont (Burlington: 
1940), p. 1. Map 1, p. 10. Hereinafter cited as Hollister, 
Pawlet and Agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Pawlet, 
^ respectively. 
i l4jgricultural Experiment Station, The People, p. 39; 
Agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Pawlet, p. 1. Map 4, 
p. 27. , - 


N 
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MAP 13 


TOWN OF PAWLET* m 


Delaware 
and Hudson: 
Railroad 


*the map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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cattle and sheep had been driven from Pawlet to Boston, and 
some produce had been shipped by wagon to Troy, New York, 
at a Fate of twenty-five cents per hundred pounds. In 1851 
the opening of the Rutland and Washington Railroad changed 
matters considerably." Because of the railroad's lower rates, 
by 1852 almost no wagon freight was leaving the town. The 
Rutland and Washington Railroad, part of the Rutland Rail- 


e 


road System, linked Pawlet to all the principal markets, 1” 
Changes came to Pawlet as they had come to/Hartford. 
Real estate values increased, new people came, new indus- 
tries developed, and major changes occurred in agriculture. 
With rail transportation, bulky, low unit-value crops such 
as potatoes were marketable.l8 The production of "— 
increased from 23,093 bushels in 1849 to 70,480 in 1869.17 
Sheep decreased in numbers. The number and quality of milk 
cows increased, and two cheese factories were established 


before 1870,18 


Pawlet's population did decrease during the 
two decades, 1850-1870, but after 1860 it tended to stabi- 


“lize, following the adjustments in agriculture and the es- 


lSBaker, New England Railroad Systems, pp. 233-234; 
Hollister, Pawlet, pp. 98-99. Map 3, p. 25. 


agricultural Experiment Station, The People, p. 19; 
Hollister, Pawlet, p. 195. 


l7Agricultural Extension Service, Trends in Pawlet, 
pe Te 


18tbid., p. 6; Hollister, Pawlet, pp. 269-270. 
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tablishment of new industries. LH 
w 


Williston 

The Land.--The Town o£ Williston, the most northern of 
the railroad towns, is in hoc County. Vermont s largest 
city, Burlington, separates it from the border of Vermont and 
New York, Lake Champlain. In contrast to Hartford and Pawlet, 
Williston's terrain is remarkably regular and well suited 
to agriculture. It is well drained by four good streams, 
one of which, the Winooski River, forms the northefn bound- 
ary of the town. Two thirds of Williston is in either the 
Champlain or Winooski River valleys and admirably suited 
to cultivation- Approximately the same proportion is less 
than 500 feet above, sea leve1.20 The soils, like the terrain, 
favor cultivation and are, for the most part, classed among 
the best adapted for intensive agriculture in the state. 
They are particularly suited to grasses, potatoes, other 
vegetables, and to maple trees (see Map 14).21 


Transportation.--Williston was limited to road trans- 


portation provided by thd Winooski Turnpike, which ran from 


lasricultural Experiment Station, The People, p. 15. 


20 vermont, Agricultural Extension Service, Agricul- 
tural Trends in Williston, Vermont (Burlington, 1939), p. 1; 
Bann, Chittenden County, pp. 704-705. Map 1, p. 10. The first 
is cited hereinafter as Agricultural Extension Service, Trends 
in Williston. š 


= 
° 
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MAP 14 


TOWN OF WILLISTON* 


To A AE N N River 
Burlington d ba C omms A 
€ Tuum Central 
Vormont 
Railroad 


_ To 
Montpelicr 


*Tho map is part of a large state highway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not aprropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1870. The map does, provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 
Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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Montpelier to Burlington, until 1849, when the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad was built through the town. Just north of the 
village of North Williston, at Essex Junction, in the Town 
of Essex, the Central Vermont connected with the Vermont and 
Canada Railroad. In 1850 plank road companies were chartered 
to ' better Williston's position by linking it with sur- 
rounding towns. 22 

Here as elsewhere, tne railroad brought new economic 
life, particularly with new industries in North Williston, 
on both the railway and the Winooski River. Specialization 
came to agriculture, and milk cows replaced sheep. The num- 
ber Of farms and farm size tended to increase, and more hay 
was raised to feed, by 1870, nearly double the number of 
cows. Larger herds were used to produce more butter and more 
than a third of a million gallons of milk, annually, most of 
which went to two new and growing cheese arteries. + Willis- 
ton benefited by the coming of the railroad, despite the fact 
that its population declined, because. the economic adjust- 


ments made greater profits and wealth possible. 


2lcommission on Country Life, Rural Yermont, pp. 52, 
55-56. 


22Moody and Putnam, Williston, pp. 52-55. Map 3, p. 25. 


23Moody and Putnam, Williston, pp. 43, 54-55; Rann, 
Chittenden County, pp. 715, 780; Agricultural Extension 
Service, Trends in Williston, pp. 5, 7, 11. 
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Characteristics in 1850 


Households 


The three railroad towns had a total population of 


24 


5,670. Of these 18 per cent were heads of households. 


A majority of the heads of households were in the prime of 
life and had been born in vermont: ^" They headed households 
which varied from a single member to sixteen members and that 
had a median number of five members. In addition to TT head 
the household contained, as often as not, one or more indi- 
viduals with listed occupations or who were males over the 


age of fourteen.” Half of the households had two or more 


members who worked to Support them (see Figure 6-1). 


Occupations 
Those who worked to support the households, the towns' 


labor force, made up just more than one third of the towns' 


26 : 
* population. The heads of households in this labor force 


24mhe populations of the three towns were as follows: 
Hartford, 2,158; Pawlet, 1,843; Williston, 1,699. Census 
Office, The Seventh Census, pp. 34-36. All subsequent num- 
bers and percentages in this chapter, unless otherwise noted, 
were calculated from microfilm copies of the official manu- 
Script returns of the Seventh (1850), Eighth (1860), and 
Ninth (1870) Censuses of the United States of the three towns. 


25Appendix, Table 6-7. Nativity is broken down by 
state and country in this table. 


26The towns' total labor force consisted of 1,913 indi- 
viduals, 1,009 of whom were heads of households and 904 of 
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were farmers and non-farmers in ul proportions.?7 Only 
about a fourth of the non-heads were farmers, however, So 
that of the total labor force only 40 per cent farmed. As 
for other occupations, almost a fifth of the household heads, 
but a smaller percentage o£ the non-heads, were skilled work- 
ers (artisans). The most striking occupational differential 
between heads and non-heads of households was in the pro- 
portion of unskilled workers--a sixth of the heads, but al- 
most half of the non-heads. The composite Jabo? force was 
thereforė headed by farmers, with many unskilled workers and 
a large group of artisans, but few business or professional 
men (see Figure 6-2). 

A majority of the artisans were carpenters, black- 
smiths, mechanics, and shoemakers, in order of prevalence, 


although a considerable variety of other skills were found. 78 


whom were non-heads of households. The latter were most. fre- 
quently sons who had enumerated occupations or who were over 
fourteen years old. 


27 one two groups, farmers and non-farmers, had some- 
what distinctive social characteristics which help account 
for land owning-wealth distinctions which ill be dealt with 
later. Data concerning these distinctions are contained in 
Table 6-9, of the Appendix. 


I 28 here were thirty-nine different crafts practiced in 
the towns. In addition there were twelve different types of 
businesses, four professions, and four different unskilled 
occupations. Appendix Table 6-8 lists these occupations by. 
name. 
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The unskilled were for the most part classed as laborers. A 
majority of the businessmen. were manufacturers or merchants. 
There were only A in the towns: physician, 
"m attorney, and teacher, in order of frequency. 
Most of the occupations and their pursuants were represented 
by such limited numbers that there should have been adequate 
work available for cun, P" | 

Farms 
Size and Velue.--Just less than half of the heads ap- 


peared on the agricultural schedule, but this group included 


80 per cent of the farming and less than 15 per cent of the 


non-farming heads of households. A majority of those on the 
schedule held from 51 to 200 acres o£ land. More significant 
was the one fourth who held from 201 to 818 acres, for they 
were the commercial farmers (see Figure 6-2). Farm size was 
correlated with such characteristics as household and labor 
force size, nativity, improved acreage, and value of real es- 
tate owned. 99 . This last correlation, fagm.Size and value of 
real estate owned, was positive for the median values owned 
in the farm size groups, although there was a considerable 


range of values owned within each group (see Table 6-1). 


p 


29About the same number were engaged in the various 
non-farm occupations in these towns, per thousand of total 
population, as were in the state as a whole. Census Ofíice, 
Population in 1860, p. 499. 


30Appendix, Table 6-10. 


TABLE 6-1 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


Farm Values and Production: 18508 


Values 


Range of Values 
Farm Size Groups 


0-50 &cres 
51-100 
101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 
Over 300 


Production 


Numbers Producing Certain Median Values of Farm 
Commodities in Commercial Production by Farm Size 
Quantities Groups 


EN — ERS 


0-50 acres 


Commodity Median Value 


Butter 


Potatoes 51-10C 431 
Cheese 101-150 636 
Wool 151-200 804 
Maple sugar 201-250 1,030 

251-300 1,037 


Over 300 


SData were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the three Verront railroad towns (Hartford, 
Pawlet, Williston). Comercial quantities of production are 
here considered to be quantities over .ne hundred of the re- 
ported unit of measure on the agricultural schedule of the 
census. The values of production were computed with the aid 
of the average prices that farmers received for the various 
commodities in the census year. See Appendix Table 4-11. 
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These variations can be accounted for by the quality of im- 


provements and buildings as well as by the locations of farms. 


Productivity.--Farm productions were principally in 
maple sugar, wool, cheese, potatoes, and butter. When the 
medians of values produced in the various size groups are 
considered, a further correlation with farm size is obvious. 
Farmers owning more than fifty acres shovld have been making 
an ample living; furthermore, some holding less than fifty 


acres were non-farmers by listed occupation and others may 
31 


have been part-time non-farm workers (see Table 6-1). 
gx Land Owning 

In 1850 the ownership of real estate by a majority of 
the heads of households indicated at least past prosperity. 
Farmers had outstripped otheis in acquiring real estate, 
although some owners of valuable lands were business and 
professional men who also farmed. Non-farmers made up the 
bulk of the large propertyless group and of the group that 
owned the minimal values (see Figure 6-3), More than one 
half of all owners owned middle values, from $1,000 to $6,000 
(see Table 6-2). In these towns where agriculture, as an 
occupation, barely predominated, the farmers were more pros- 


perous than the bulk of the non-farmers, 


3lipid. This table displays the various correlations 
between farm size and other characteristics. 
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` Changes from 1850 to 1870 


The changes that had occurred by the end of thése two 
decades were not great or dramatic. By 1860 tne total popu- 
lation of the towns had decreased by 5 per cent. Hartford, 
however, as more of a railraod center had experienced some 


population increase. By 1870 it became apparent that Hart- 


ford's growth had slowed, while Pawlet and Williston had 
stabilized, losing only 65 between 1860 and 1870 (see Table 
6-3). The 1870 census reveals no effects from the Civil War, 


as casualties were so few as to be insignificant even for 
2 


towns with declining populations 
a 
Households 
During the two decades the number and percentage in- 
creased of heads of households, those over 50 years of age, 
and those born abroad or in Vermont (see Figure Guay The 
median household became four by 1870 (see Table 6-3), and 


more households: had only ‘one worker (see Figure 6-5). 


Occupations 


Changes in the occupational pattern are significant 


` 


(see Table 6-3). The effects of railroads (and of more pre- 


cise census listings after 1850) may be seen in these changes. 


—77325djutant General, Revised Roster. 


33 ; i 
"Appendix, Table 6-7. 


°4 appendix, Table 6-8. " 
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TABLE 6-2 
Y THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 
Land Owning: 18508 


EE 


Incidence of Ownership 


Groups > Percentage 
Heads of hcuseholds who owned. . . . . . . + 58 
Owners who were farmers . +. , + + + + BI 
Owners who were non-farmers +. . . . . . + + + 99 
Owners who were non-farmers listed 

on the agricultural schedule ....... 10 
Owners who pursued agriculture . . . .. , + 77 
Owners who did not pursue agriculture . . . . 23 
Farmers who were owners +. +. +. +, + +s +< < s + + 79 
Farmers who were not owners . +. +. +. . + + + + 21 
Non-farmers who were owners +. . . . . . . + + 38 
Non-farmers who were not owners . +. . . . , + 62 


Percentages of Owners Who Owned Specified Values 


All Farmer 
Owners Owners 
. $6 21 


Non-farner 
Owners 


$ 100-1,000 


1,001-2,000 24 29 
2,001-3,000 13 16 
3,001-4,000 8 12 
4,001-5,000 6 7 
5,001-10,000 11 d 13 
Over 10,000 3 


` 

8Data were compiled from the original 1850 U, S. cen- 
sus returns of the three Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, 
Pawlet, Williston). Only the heads of households were in- 
cluded in the value break down. 
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TABLE 6-3 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


Populations and Characteristics 


Populations® 


Hartford 
Pawlet 
Williston 


Total 


Characteristic 


Number of heads of households 
Percent of total population 

Number of non-heads of house- 
holds with listed occupations 
or over fourteen years old 


Total labor force u 


Median household size 
Median household labor forcé 


Variety of types of occupat’ ons 
Number of crafts 

Number of businesses 

Number of professions 

Number of unskilled occupations 


8populations of the three Vermont railroad towns were 
compiled from: Census Office, The Seventh Census, pp. 34-36; 
vp 


» Population in 1860, pp pp. 495-49 , 
Ninth Census, e 277-578. — 


Dcharacteristics of the total populations of the three 
Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data 
were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the 
three towns, 


E 
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FIGURE 6-5 s 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 
Household Labor Forces& 


Size 1850 1860 1870 


5-11 
4 


3 


Household labor force size groups in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in three Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Paw- 
let, Williston). Data were compiled from the original 
U. S. census returns of the three towns.  The-numbers of 
households included are 1,009 in 1850, 1,018 in 1860, and 
1,094 in 1870. = 


180 
The most Significant change occupationally is the smaller 
proportion that farmed, whether they were heads of households 
or not (see Figure 6-6). This was approximately balanced by 
the increasing proportions that were unskilled (see Figure 


6-6), increasing numbers of farm laborers, domestic ser- 


vants, industrial operatives, and railroad laborers. 
Farms 


Size and Value.--In 1870 more heads of househglds than 
in either 1850 or 1860 were listed on the agricultural sched- 
ule, but the additional number was so small that the per- 
centage Óf heads listed there was smaller. However, a 
larger percentage of those listed were farmers.°° The pro- 
portions of those listed, by farm size groups, remained fair- 
ly stable, although there cam to be more smaller fusa (see 
Figure 6-7). This would be compatible with increasing age, 
decreasing family size, and increasing proportions of non- 


š 36 ' 
farmers in the towns. The range of values owned in each 


39The number of individuals ennumerated on the agri- 
cultural schedules in the three towns was 461 in 1850, 478 
in 1860, and 480 in 1870. These figures were 46, 47, and 
44 per cent, respectively, of all heads of households. The 
number of farmers ennumerated on the agricultural schedule 
in the three towns was 396 in 1850, 423 in 1860, and 410 in 
1870. These figures were 80, 79, and 85 per cent, respect- 
ively, of all heads of households with farming occupations. 


36anpendix, Table 6-10. I 
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farm size group*was great in each census year, but there was 
a significant increase in the median value of the farms owned 


in each group (€e Table 6-4). 


Productivity.--Transportation developments were re- 
flected in the changing pattern of commercial agriculture. 
Easier and quicker transportation-resulted in butter's con- 
tinued importance, as well as in the decline oí cheese and 
the appearance of milk as marketed commercial crops of im- 
portance (see Table 6-4). Potatoes could be more easily mar- 
keted by rail, but the railroads, by increasing competition, 

^ 


brought continued decline in wool production (see Table 6-4). 


The median values ofíarm production, on all sizes oí íarms, 
increased with each decades although the amount of the in- 
crease varied in proportion to the size of the farm (see 
Table aa ST These increases reflected the increases in 
prices received by the farmers, and although they were to 
an extent balanced by increases in prices paid by them, 
they seem to indicate that there Ké mi least a slight in- 


bes 4 
crease in real income.” 


Land Ownins 
Aíter 1850 a fairly constant increase-in the percentage 


of heads of households who owned real estate occurred (see 


|». 3TIbid. 
38Appendix, Table 4-11. 
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TABIE 6-4 
y THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


Farm Values and Production: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Real Estate Values 


Farm Range of Values 
Size (in hundred dollar units) 


SA 
$15 


Acres 


Production--Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial Quantitiesb 


H 
Comnodities 


Butter 


Potatoes 266 
Cheese 60 
Wool 127 


Maple sugar 
Milk 


TABLE 6-4--Continued 


Production--Median Values of 
Production by Farm Size Groups¢ 


Median Values 


Farm Size Group 


0-50 acres 
51-100 

101-150 
151-200 
201-250 
251-300 
Over 300 


“Data were compiled from the original U. S. census 
returns of the three Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Paw- 
let, Williston). 


commercial quantities of agricult:ral production, 
which were reported on the agricultural schedule of the cen- 
sus, are here considered to be quantities over one hundred 
of the reported unit of measure on the census. For example, 
such quantities would be more than 100 pounds of wool or 100 
bushls of potatoes, 


The values of production wcre computed with tne aid 
of average prices'that farmers received for the various com- 
modities in the census year. See Appendix, Table 4-11. 
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Table 6-5). More of these were farmers in 1870 than in ei- 
ther earlier year. When all heads of households are grouped 
according to the values that they owned it is significantly 
revealed Cha, Do the end of the two decades more had come to 
be owners and fewer had come to own in the lower value groups 
(see Figure 6-7). When these are broken down into farming 
and non-farming groups it is revealed that the non-farmers 
clearly predominated as non-owners and as the owners in the 
lowest value group (see Figure 6-8). As owners and as owners 
in the higher value groups the farmers predominated. This 
was so in 1850 and later, but, significantly, the numbers of 
farmers in the ie highest value groups had increased much 
more dramatically Ehan had the number of non-farmers in 
those same groups (see Figure 6-8). 72 These increasing 
values reflect, in part, land value appreciation caused by 
the development of railroads. However, had these increas- 
ing land values been the whole story, there would have been, 
more regular increases in the numbers owning in all Kaap 
the lowest group. The increasing number at the top then 


must also be indicative of farm prosperity and improvements 


or an increase in the wealth of some of the farmers. 
— 


39Thne distinctions in the social characteristics of 
farmers and non-farmers help to account for the different 
degrees to which they owned. See Appendix, Table 6-9. 
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TABLE 6-5 ` 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 
Land Owning: 1850, 1860, 18708 


— ————— 


I ¿Categories 1850 | 1860 | 1870 
O _ | 
Heads of households who owned 58% | 657 | 65% 
Owners who were farmers 67 61 68 
Owners who were non-farmers listed 
on the agricultural schedule 10 9 7 
Owners who pursued agriculture T? 70 75 
Owners who did not pursue agriculture 23 | 30 25 
Farmers who were owners 79 83 89 
Farmers who were not owners 21 17 11 
Non-farmers who were owners 38 43 45 
Non-farmers who were not owners 62 57 55 


————————————— ——Á————— 


* Incidence of ownership of real estate in three Ver- 
-mont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data 
were compiled from the’ original U. S, census returns of the 
three towns. ^ 
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Continuance and Migration 

Many of the heads of households who were residents of 
the three railroad towns in 1850 or 1860 continued: to reside 
in them during the decade terminated by the next decennial 
census. Some of the forces that tended to keep them there 
as well as those that caused slightly larger numbers not to 
be there are revealed by the characteristics of the contin- 
uants and the non-continuants. I / 

A slight majority, 50 per cent in 1850 and 55 per cent 
in 1860, of the heads of households did not continue their 
residence. Two of the towns were declining An total popu- 
lation, and, although Hartford's increase was enough to 
cause the combined — paq of the three to increase, the 
increase in the total population of the three was small. 
Some not found on the later censuses had died, particular- 
ly those who made up the one-third of the non-continuing 
groups who were over the age of fifty in the year that they 
were listed. Although a few of the remainder may have died, 
the greater part of the young and productive aged non-con- 


tinuing heads must have migrated, 40 


40 approximated on the basis oí death statistics re- 
ported for the year immediately preceding the taking of the 
census, the decade death rate was 12 per cent for the entire 
Vermont population. However, it was five times greater for 
those over the age o£ fifty than it was for those younger. 
Census Office, Statistics in 1860,^pp. 45-47. 
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CompariSon of Continuants and Non-continuants 


Age and Nativity.--The distinction between the two 
groups in terms of their age groupings was slight (see Fig- 
ure 6-9). This was particularly so in 1850. By 1860 more 
of the non-continuants were in the youngest group, which is 
not startling because the older a head of a household was 
the stronger the staying tendency should have been. More 
noteworthy were the large and almost identical proportions 
of both continuants and non-continuants who were in the 
prime of life, 30-50, 4 The places of birth of the two 
groups are more revealing (see Figure 6-9). To have been 
born in Vermont seemingly created a tendency to remain 
there. The higher — of the non-continuant groups 
who were foreign born may be accounted for by the fact that 
most of these were fairly recent arrivals without the ties 
which develop from extended periods of residence, Many of 

|: these, too, had come to build railroads, and they left when 


the track was down, The high percentage of non-continuants 


4lThe proportions of continuants over the age of fifty 
may seem too high, but an explanation is offered in the pub- 
lished census. It compares the longevity and life expectancy 
of people in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont.--On the basis of 
this comparison it is concluded that Vermonters lived longer 
and that those who were in.1860 in certain age groups could 
expect to live longer than their counterparts in the other 

——o». states, -Census Office, Statistics in 1860, pp. 273-275. 
e Kä 
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born in other states in 1850 consisted o£ older people who 
had moved to’ Vermont when quite young and lived out their 
lives there and of younger people who had come in search of 
opportunity which they did not find or found only temporar- 


ily. 


Occupations.--Continuants and non-continuants were 
more diverse in occupations than in either age or nativity 
(see Figure 6-10). More continuants than non-continuants 
farmed. This was the most successful occupational group, 
from an economic point of view, which logically would en- 
courage continuance. More or about the same proportions in 
the other types of occupations did not continue. Non-con- 
tinuing farmers were frequently in the oldest age group as 
were the em proportion of the group with no listed 
occupation. On the other hand, those in other occupations 
were young and seeking opportunities that just did not exist 
in these Vermont towns, particularly after the railroads had 


been constructed. 


Farm Size.--Not only were those who continued to reside 
in the towns more often entered on the DEET Schedule, 
but proportinnately more of them held larger farms than did 
the non-continuants (see Figure 6-11). Differences in age 


and occupation are directly related to this. 
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FIGURE 6-11 


D THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


Comparison of Continuants and Non-continuanta by Farm Sizes8 


Acres 


Over 300 
251-300 
201-250 
151-200 


101-150 


51-100 


1-50 


SContinuants and non-continuants enumerated on the agri- 
cultural schédule in 1850 and 1860 grouped by farm sizes in 
three Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 

Numbers of continuants included are 495 in 
1860. Numbers of non-continuants included 


the three towns. 
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Land Owning.*-Unlike the non-continuants, a substan- 
tial majority of the continuants owned real estate. In 
addition greater proportions of them owned higher values 
of real estate. Both were more markedly the case in 1860, 
when no non-continuants owned real estate worth more than 
$10,000 (see Figure 6-10). 

Probable Causes of 
Continuation and Migration 

There were several factors which can be said T 
determined FESTES an individual or a household continued in 
one of the railroad towns or not. Nativity had some bearing, 
for it would seem that those born in Vermont had strong ties 
to the state. The most important factor seems to have been 
the presence or absence of economic opportunity. It is true 
that individuals in all occupations stayed and left, but all 
except the farmers had a greater tendency to migrate. The 
farmer, eps soñada to be Vermont born, older, and more pros- 
perous, had stronger ties and saw in the changing patterns 
of agriculture more hope for the future. Those in all other 
occupations faced limited demands ¿or their services or pro- 
ducts because of population decline, or at best very limited 


growth. E 


Evolving Status of the Continuants 


The total number of continuants studied here is larger 
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than that of the continuants who were heads of households be- 
cause in this section all members of the labor force of the 
towns, in 1850 and 1860 who continued to reside there until 
the next decenial census are studied, ^? Whereas just less 
than a majority of the ads o: households were continuants, 
the percentages of AS labor force that continued were 
thirty-five in 1850 and twenty-nine in 1860. The non-heads 
of households who were included were young and largely un- 
skilled or, with no listed occupations. Limited quantities 
of land, limited economic opportunities, and fewer ties 
would account for the small number oí non-heads who con- 
tinued. Most of tne non-heads who were continuants were 
members of hoüseholds' with sizeable farm holdings which they 
would have been in line to inherit. 

The inclusion of these non-heads oí households as con- 
— does change some of the characteristics of the con- 
tinuant groups. This is the reason for increased proportions 
that were youthful and Vermont born and for small proportions 


that owned, farmed, and were listed on the agricultural sched- 


ule (see Figure 6-9, 6-10, 6-11, and Table 6-6). 


Occupations.--The fact that a majority of the contin- 


421n 1850, 495 of 1,009 heads of households continued 
their residence, and in 1860, 465 of 1,019 did so. In con- 
trast, the numbers of continuants in the total labor forces 
were 661 of 1,913 in 1850 and 587 of 2,038 in 1860. 


TABLE 6-6 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TOWNS 


Continuants and Their Changing Statuses& 


A A EE VOL ü=. en 
Continuants 


Characteristics 


Age 
—- Under 30 
30-50 
Over 50 


Nativity 
Vermont 
Other states 
Foreign 


Occupation 
Farming 
Skilled 
Unskilled .. 
Business 
Profession 
None listed 


Characteristics 
That Changed 


Occupation? 
To non-farm 
‘To farming 

All changes 


H 


Began Began 
Continuation Continuation 
Characteristics 
1850 | 1860 1850| 1860 
Farm Size 
27% | 21% o acres 55% | 51% 
46 47 1-50 7 8 
27 32 51-100 1l 12 
101-150 10 10 
151-200 , 5 8 
75% 75% 201-250 4 3 
20 16 251-300 2 3 
5 9 Over 300 6 5 
. Owned value of] 
60% | 60% real estate 
15 10 o 45% 
14 13 100-1, 000 19 
4 6 1,001-2,Q000 13 
1 2 2,001-3,000 8 
[v4 8 3,001-4,000 5 
4,001-5,000 3 
5,001-10,000 7 
Over 10,000 o 


Characteristic 
That Changed 


Farm sizes 
Increased 
Decreased 
Unchanged 
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TABLE 6-6--Continued 


Changes in Statuses 


Began Began 


Continuation Continuation 


Characteristics Characteristics 


1850 | 1860 1850} 1860 


Value of real 
estate owned 
Increased 
Decreased 
Unchanged 


Ownership of 
real estate 
Discontinued 18% 
Acquired 


The characteristics and changes of status of all con- 
tinuants in.the labor force of three Vermont railroad towns 
(Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data wore compiled from the 
original U. S. census returns of the three towns. 


Pchanges recorded here are the percentages of continu- 
ing farmers who became non-farmers, the percentages of con- 
tinuing non-farmers who became farmers, and the percentages 
of all continuants who changed their occupations. Therefore, 
the sum of the first two percentages does not equal the third. 
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‘uants changed their occupations during each decade is sig- 
nificant (see Table 6-6). It indicates that there was a 
dynamic occupational structure in the towns and that many 
of the continuants were trying to make adjustments that would 
better their economic positions. It, too, is significant 
that more of those changing became farmers than non-farm- 
ers (see Table 6-6). This indicates that to those in many 


occupations farming seemed more promising or possibly the 


best or only way to improve themselves. 


Economic Status.--There are several indications that 
many of the continuants did better themselves in the decade 
of their onbe ics (see Table 6-6). More became land 
owners than ceased being such. More farms increased in 
Size than remained the same size or decreased in size. 

Most significantly, half by 1860 and just under two thirds 
by 1870 owned greater values of real estate than they had 
in 1850. These increases in some cases were appreciable 
and in others slight. In the latter cases probably no in- 
creases in real wealth occurred. Not all who continued 


prospered, but the fact that some did must have encouraged 


others to stay and try. z 


. x 
` CHAPTER VII 


H 
AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


' ST. ALBANS 


General Description 

For several reasons whici make it significantly ex- 
ceptional St. Albans is considered separately. St. Albans 
had transportation connections by lake and by rail, after 
1850, with major markets in Canada, New York, and southern 
New England. It had in the Second decade of the study a 
greater population increase than any of the other towns 
analyzed and-was in all Kaes census years the largest of 
them. It was a qounty seat and became a managerial, re- 
pair, and manufacturing center for the Vermont Central Rail- 


road. In addition, its Soil and toposraphy favored rapid 


agricultural development and continued prosperity. 


The Land.--St. Albans is located in the northwestern 
part of the state, less than twenty miles from the Canadian 
border and three miles from St. Albans Bay on Lake Gháspiass, 
The bulk of the town is in the Champlain Valley and less than 


500 feet above sea level. East oi the village of St. Albans 


P 


lop 5, p. She 
200 
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the terrain rises to a narrow ridge, which bisects the town 
in a north-north-easterly direction. Beyond the ridge the 
elevation drops from the 1,000-2,000 to the 500-1,000 foot 
range.? Approsinately four fifths of the town is excellent 
farm land. That surrounding the ridge is classed as poorly 
adapted to agriculture because it is stony, with a loam that 
contains much sand and gravel. The rich clay loams nearer 


the lake, however, could support a cash-crop type of agri- 
culture (see Map TR à 

` Transportation.--The town had significant transporta- 
tion advantages. When the Champlain Canal opened, linking 
the lake with the Kee River, goods from Vermont and St. 
Albans began to flow to New York City. In 1823 the sloop 
Gleaner sailed and was towed from St. Albans to Troy, New 
York, and to New York City via the canal. This voyage cut 
the time of the journey to a reasonable ten to fourteen days 
and the freight rates from thirty to ten dollars a ton.? 
Thereafter, tonnage shipped via this route increased and was 


made up.mostly of lumber, cheese, butter, and beef. St. 
* 


E H 
Albans must have shared in these shipments. The town "e 


2Map 1, p. 10. f e 

3Map 4, p. 27. 

Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, II, 84-85. 
SIbid., pp. 87-88. 
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MAP 15 


TOWN OF ST. ALBANS^ 
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"The map is part of s large state hlghway map with a 
scale of two miles to the inch. The legend is not included 
because the map is so recent that many of the buildings and 
locations indicated are not appropriate to a study of the 
town in 1850-1970. The map does provide accurate informa- 
tion about the location of railroads, villages, and rivers 
and streams. Many of the roads indicated, too, would have 
existed at the time of this study. Vermont, Department of 

* Highways, "Vermont" (Montpelier, 1947). 
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‘however; cut off from the main Shipping channel from Canada 
by Grand Isle, and thus it did not experience a lumber and 
woodworking boom similar to Burlington's. 
The railroads brought an even greater advantage than 
did the canal to St. Albans. As a result of the competition 
of the northerly building Vermont Central and Rutland rail- 
roads, the former chose not to enter the City of Burlington. 
Both were interested in a route to connect with Canadian 
and New York lines. The Vermont Central, Boston financed, 
was built in the hopes of connecting that city with the Mid- 
West ang thereby securing part of the commerce of the West. T 
“The Rutland was chartered to satisfy areas of Vermont not to 
be served by the Vermont Central and was connected with New 
York City. Before construction on either was begun, three 
men, two of them from St. Albans, secured a charter for the 
Vermont and Canada Railroad, to connect with the Vermont 
Centrai at Essex Junction, five miles east of Burlington, 


and to go north through; St. Albans to Rouses Point, New York, 


and Montreal, Canada. ? A year before the Vermont Central 


61bid., pp. 88-89; Hemenway, Gazeteer, II, 301. 
"Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, II, 166-167. 


9Edward Hungerford, et al., Vermont Central-Central 
Vermont, A Study in Human Effort (Boston: Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, 1942), p. 7. Hereinafter cited 
as Hungerford, Vermont Central. 


2tbid., pp. 15-16. 
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reached Essex Junction, construction was begun on the Ver- 
mont and Canada. As work to the south was.finished workers 
streamed north, and the first train entered St. Albans on 
October 18, 1850. In the next year a connection by ferry 
was established with Rouses Point. Soon a floating bridge 
replaced the ferry, and in 1860 a draw bridge was built. 
Boston celebrated, and the Canadian trade increased signif- 
icantly. 

Hard times cameto the Vermont Central in 1852. By 
1854, according to the terms of the contract by which it 
rented the Vermont and Canada, it came under the control of 
that leg E During this period the lines were extend- 
ed by bridging the St. Lawrence River at Montreal, the leas- 
ing of a connection to New York City, the acquisitjon of 
two New Hampshire lines, and extensions into eastern Canada. 
Improvements of rolling stock and track were also made. The 
expense of expansion and improvement was so great that in 
1873 both railroads went into the hand of receivers and were 
reorganized as the Central Vermont. 1? 

St. Albans was a direct beneficiary of these develop- 


ments. Like the other towns for which the railroads furnished 


lOrpid., pp. 17-19; Kirkland, Men, Cities and Trans- 
portation, II, 169. Map 3, p. 25. 


llyirkland, Men,Cities and — à II, 189- 
191; Hungerford, Vermont Central, pp. 19-20. 


12Hungerford, Vermont Central, pp. 22-29. 
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connections with important market centers, St. Albans ex- 
perienced a breakdown of self-sufficiency and local traffic 
as a cash economy developed,!3 More significantly, in 1860, 
the offices and manufacturing and repair shops of the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad were moved to St. Albans. The result 
was appreciable growth,14 The St. Albans Foundry Company, 
which had been making car wheels since the 1840's, was joined 
by railroad-owned factories, which by 1866 were building 
new cars and locomotives as well as repairing them, 15 By 
1868, furthermore, St. Albans was well on its way to assum- 
ing its fame as a butter market, for in that year more than 
en ana one-half million pounds of butter and nearly a mil- 
lion pounds of cheese were shipped from the town, 16 
Franklin County's thriving agricultural seat, St. 

Albans, had, by the end of the period under study, become an 
important center of railroad manufacture and management. 


These factors caused remarkable growth and development of 


the town and made it exceptional. 


13kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation, II, 189-191, 


l4nemenway, Gazeteer, II, 303. 


Aën. V. N. Harwood, "Swanton, Barre and St. Albans," 


in The New England States, Their Constitutional, Judicial, 
Educational, Commercial, Professional, and Industrial His- 


tory, William R. Davis, ed., 111 (4 vols.; Boston: D. HW. 
Hurd, 1897). p. 1557; Hungerford, Vermont "Central, pp. 50-51. 
16 


Hemenway, Gazeteer, II, 330. 
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Characteristics in 1850 


Households 


* 


17 
In 1850 St. Albans had a total populatión of 3,567, 


` 


o£ which 16 per cent were heads of households. A majority 

of these heads of households were in their prime or middle 
ages. More had been born in Vermont than elsewhere, al- 
though nearly as many were of Canadian and Irish birth. 

The households contained from one to eighteen members, tne 
median size being six. Such a household frequently contained 
parents, boarders, or hired hands, in addition to the wife 
and children of its head. A majority of these households 


were supported solely by'their heads, although 46 per cent 


contained one or more additional workers (see Figure 7-1). 


Occupations 
The town's labor force consisted oi the heads of house- 
holds and 584 who were not heads of househofds but who had 
listed occupations or were males over the age of fourteen. 
These groups combined comprised approximately one third of 


the town's total population. Occupationally the town would 


l7Census Office, The Seventh Census, p. 34. All sub- 
Sequent numbers and percentages in this chapter, unless 
otherwise noted, were calculated from microfilm copies of 
the official manuscript returns of the Seventh (1850), 
"Eight (1860), and Ninth (1870) Censuses of the United States 
for the State of Vermont. Ë 


18 appendix, Table 7-7. 
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be described a5 non-agricultural. Three fourths of the heads 
of households were unskilled laborers, craftsmen, businessmen, 
and professional men, in order of frequency. The variety of 
Specific occupations in these general types of occupations 
was limited, for there are only six different professions 
and seven different types of businesses listed. There were 
twenty-nine crafts practiced, but a majority of the craíts- 
men were blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, and tutions.” 
A majority of those in the town labor force who vefe non- 
heads of households were unskilled laborers; consequently 
the labor force as a whole was more unskilled and less agri- 
cultural, proféssional, and skilled than was the group of 
household heads. The variety of types of occupations, as 
well as the number of individuals practicing each, indicates 
that the town supplied about all of the services and suste- 
nance that it needed or consumed, as well as-a surplus which 


š 20 
was predominantly agricultural (see Figure 7-2). 


Farms 


Size and Value.--Approximately four fifths of the farm- 


19, npendix, Table 7-8. n 

20 approximately the same proportions, per thousand of 
total population, were engaged in the various occupations in 
St. Albans as were in the State of Vermont as a whole in 1860. 
Census Office, Population in 1860, p. 499. 
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ers, together with' somewhat less than 10 per cent of tne non- 
farmers, are listed on the agricultural schedule. The data 
from that Schedule showed that most farms contained from 51 
to 200 acres, a size range into which fell the typical fam- 
ily farm. Within this group more than half of the family 
size farms contained more than 100 acres. There were un- 
usually large proportions that farmed larger than family size 
farms and particularly farms that contained more than 300 
acres. The farms varied in value greatly, but there des a 
positive correlation between farm size and median value. 

The variations within particular size groups can be account- 
ed for by improvements and buildings as well as a farm's soil 
Au location.  Correlations, too, existed between farm size 
and some of the social characteristics of the farmers as 

well as with the number of improved acres and the value of 
production (see Figure 7-2 and Table Tip. 


+ 


Productivity.--The most important product of these farms 


a 


was butter, but wool, potatoes, cheese, and maple sugar, in * 
order of their relative importance, were frequently produced 
in commercial quantities. As has been stated concerning 
other towns, there was positive orrelation between the size 


of a farm and the value of its production. The medians of 


21 appendix, Table 7-10. 
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TABLE 7-1 
+ AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Farm Values and Production: 18508 


Values 


Range of Values 


Farm Size Groups 


0-50 acres 


51-100 500 12,0C0 
101-150 1,000 8,000 
151-200 2,500 10,000 
201-250 3,200 13,000 
251-300 6,000 11,000 


Over 300 


Production 


Median Values of Farm 
Production by Farm Size 
Groups 


Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial 
Quantities 


Numbers Median Value 


Commodity Size Group 


Butter 0-50 acres 


Potatoes 69 51-100 499 

Cheese 50 101-150 "Hl 

Wool 75 151-200 957 

Maple sugar 29 201-250 1,330 
251-300 1,209 
Over 300 


®Data were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the Town of St. Albans. Comercial quantities 
of production are here considered to be quantities over one 
hundred of the reported unit of measure on the agricultural 
schedule of the census. The values of production were com- 
puted with the aid of the average prices that farmers re- 
ceived for the various commodities in the census year. See 
Appendix Table 4-11, 
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2 " 
of production for the various size groups reveal a sharp dif- 
ference in productivity between the family size and the larg- 


er, commercial, farms (see Table 7-1) ,22 


Land Owning 

Less than half of all of the heads of households owned 
real estate in St. Albans. Of these a small majority were 
farmers or part-time farmers. It should be noted that where- 
as more than three fourths of the farmers were owners’ just a 
little more than one third of the non-farmers were. In the 
non-farm group ownership was slightest (15 out of 189) among 
the unskilled laborers, who were predominantly young and of 
foreign birth, recent immigrants. In contrast, a majority 
of those in the other non-farm occupations were owners of 
real estate (see Table 7-2). The values ówned ranged from 
$100 to $60,000. Dro oí a value over $10,000 was ex- 
ceptional, and the few such owners were predominant ly busi- 
ness or professional men who also farmed, frequently with 
large farms. At the lower end of the value range, non-farm- 
ers also predominated; indeed, almost half of the property- 
owning non-farmers owned no more than $1,000 worth of real 
estate. The bulk oí all owners were between these two ex- 


tremes and were, significantly mostly farmers (see Figure 


22 bid. 


TABLE 7-2 
K | AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Land Owning: 18508 


Incidence of Ownership 


« Groups Percentage 
Heads of households who owned gä wg e e 46 
Owners who were farmers . . . . . . | W x 43 


Owners who were nor-farmers . . . à ZS Ae o. 57 


Owners who were non-farmers listed 


on the agricultural schedule . . . .. °. 10 
Owners who pursued agriculture . . . .. 53 
Owners who did not pursue agriculture . , 47 
Farmers who were owners . . . . . $ e AN Ww 82 
Farmers who were not owners . . v. Est s 18 
Non-farmers who were owners . . . TERT 34 
Non-farmers wro were not owners . . e.. ,66 


Percentages of Owners Who Owned Specified Values 


T ue 
A11 Farmer Non-farmer 
Values | Cwners Owners Owners 
H 
=$ 100-1,000 | 30 9 48 
1,001-2,000 21 25 17 
2,001-3,000 13 19 ! 8 
3,001-4,000 11 16 7 
4,001-5,000 8 11 ! 6 
5,001-10,000 10 16 | 8 
Over 10,000 7 | 4 6 


| n 


"Data were compiled from the original 1850 U. S. cen- 
8us returns of the Town of St. Albans. Only the heads of 
households were incluoed in the value break down, 


21 
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7-3 and Tabié 7-2). 


Changes from 1850 to 1870 
: The changes that had occurred by the time the next 
United States decennial census, 1860, was taken are reveal- 
geng. In many ways they were more propliétic of changes that 
occurred between 1860 and 1870 than they were dramatic. The 
population in 1860 was slightly larger than it had been in 
1850. The prophecies of 1860 were realized in the dramatic 
changes recorded in 1870. Stimulated by war-time prosperity 
and continued railroad development the population of St. Al- 
bans had nearly doubled in twenty years (see Table 7-3). 
The casualties of the Civil War seem to have had little im- 
pact. They smnibesed Sixty-one who were killed or died and 
thirty-eight who were discharged for disability. Very few 
of these had been heads of households in 1860. Those found 
in the 1860 census were either dependent sons or new arriv- 
als who were iot heads of households, These probably did not 
leave many widows, although the.number of female heads of 
households, widows or old maids, increased from twenty-five 
in 1860 to eighty-seven in 1870. The increase can be ac- 
counted for in part by the normal death rate of older family 
heads, and in part by an attraction dition the town had for 


single women who practiced such crafts—or-professions as 


tailoring, washing, teaching, and nursing. At any rate, in 
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TABLE 7-3 
AN EXCEPTICNAL ab Y Tp TOWN 


Populations and Characteristics 


Populationa 


Characteristicgb š 

Characteristic 1850 1860 1370 

Number of heads of households 549 656 1,298 
Percent of total population 16 18 | 19 


Number of non-heads of house- 
holds with listed occupations 


or over fourteen years old 904 1,020 | 1,058 
Total labor force 1,453 1,676 2,356 
Median household size 6 5 5 
Median household labor force 1 l1 j 1 
Variety of types of Occupations | ° 

Number of crafts 33 44 65 

Number of businesses 9 4 23 48 

Number of professions 9 20 30 

4 


Number of unskilled Ween? 13 23 


* Populations of the Town of St. Albans were compiled 
from: Census Office, The Seventh Census, pp. 34-36; 


, 
Population in 1860, pp. 195-497; ; Ninth Census, I, 


characteristics of the total populatiors of the Town 
of St. Albans. Data were compiled from the original U. S. 
census returns of the town. E 


"NS 
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terms of numbers, these casualties and widows or old maids 
seem to have been negligible when compared with the number 


involved in the total population pe, S 


Households 

Despite a very small increase in total population, by 
1860 there was an increase of one fifth in the number of 
heads of households, An even greater increase, 136 per cent, 
‘was recorded in 1870. Greater proportions of these heads of 
dE were in older age brackets by 1860, but by 1870 
this was reversed and many more than in 1860, were younger 
men, The nativity developments were similar, as more in 
1860 than in 1850 were "a Vermont birth, but by 1870 the for- 
eign born segment had grown to dramatic proportions. This 
indicates a continued migration into the town, particularly 
from canada, ^4 Households tended to decrease in size by 1860 


and remained at the smaller median size through the decade to 


1870. This means that in both 1860 and 1870 there were more 


23Adjutant General, Revised Roster. Of those credited 
to the Town of St. Albans there were 99 casualties.  Sixty- 
one of these were fatalities and the remainder were discharged 
for disability. Only fourteen of them were listed as heads 
of households in 1860, and in 1870 only eleven of their wives, 
widows, appeared as heads of households. The rest, who were 
not heads o£ households or who did not leave widows, were mem- 
bers of the town labor force. When these figures are compared 
with the number of heads of households, the number in the total 
town labor force, and the numerical increases in either between 
.1860 and 1870, there are relatively small and insignificant. 


24Appendix, Table 7-7. 
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households supported by only one worker than in 1850, usually 
the head of the household (see Table 7-3 and Figures 7-4 and 


7-5). 


Occupations 
The population growth and increase in the number of 
heads of households, to a degree, determined the rate of in- 
crease of the total labor force. The growth in the first 
decade was small because smaller households meant fewer mem- 
bers, non-heads, who would be in the total labor force. By 
1870, however, tne number of non-heads in the labor iorce 


1 
had increased 148 per cent. This great increase had little 


effect on the sizes of household labor forces because many 
lived in rooming Bouses or hotels (see Table 7-3 and Figure 
7-5). Many of them were Canadian born. The number of farm- 
ers in St. Albans remained fairly constant; therefore, the 
proportions of the labor force who farmed decreased. There 
were increasing proportions in all other occupations. By 
1870, farming as an occupation had become much less signif- 
icant in the town, and St. Albans had become less rural and 
agricultural than it had been twenty years earlier. The 
most dramatic increase in the size of a non-farm occupation 
group was in the unskilled, It, in 1870, containéd half of 
those employed in the town. Significant changes were shown 


by the increase in the variety of all non-farm occupations 


r 


ke 
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FIGURE 7-5 
AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 
Household Labor Forces® 
Size 1850 1860 1870 
5-10 


4 
$ 


*Housekold labor force size groups in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in the Town of St. Albans. Data were compiled 
from the original U. S. census returns of the town. The 
numbers of households included are 549 in 1850, 656 in 
1860, and 1,298 in 1870. 
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by 1870 (see Table 7-3),7? In 1860 a number of men had rail- 
road occupations, and by 1870 15 per cent of the heads of 
households. were railroad employees. Probably an even high- 
er percentage of the non-heads of households were railroad 
employees, although they were less likely to be listed with 
Specific railroad occupations, because they were unskilled 
(see Figure 7-6). . 

Farms 

Throughout the following discussion of changes and de- 
velopments in farm size, value, and productivity, it must be 
remembered that in the total economy of St. Albans these 
farms were becoming less Significant. This was true because 
other types of enterprises and occupations developed to the 
point of predominance. e farms and farmers remained eco- 
` nomically important because St. Albans had good soils, ade- 
quate transportation, and a sizeable local market that had 


developed with town growth. 


à 


Size and Value.--By 1860 there were numerically more 
farmers, but fewer of them and fewer of the part-time farm- 
ers appeared on the agricultural schedule in that year than 


in 1850. At the end of the next décade, 1870, à change had 


` Km 
25 Appendix, Table 7-8. The increases in the variety of 


I the various types of occupations were due in part to more pre- 
` cise listing by the assistant marshals, beginning in 1860. 
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Occurred; thére were more farmers, and more people listed on 
the agricultural schedule. The latter increase, however, was 
prifcipafiy one of part-time amers SÉ dari sive groups 
changed in proportions so that in 1860 there were fewer farms 
with less than 151 acres and more, particularly, of the larg- 


est size, over 300 acres, 27 


By 1870 the proportions of farms 
of the smallest and largest sizes had increased; part-time 
farmers were responsible for the increases at both ends of 
the scale (see Figure 147 In all three pd aa 
tions existed between farm size and such farm characteristics 
as acreage improved, value, and productivity. In value of 
the farms as real estate there was a much higher proportion 


at the top of the'value scale in 1870 than before. In addi- 


tion the median value of farms, according to size groupings, 


26ror the first time in 1870 a large number, 173, were 
listed on the agricultural schedule erroneously. They were 
almost all non-farmers who did not qualify for listing in 
terms of production and were crossed off. They are not in- 
cluded with those who were correctly listed on the agricul- 
tural schedule. 


27The extremes of acreage owned in 1850 for the group 
containing those wi the largest farms were 310 and 14924 
acres. They were 320 and 2,500 acres in 1860. 


28The lowest acreage group (1-50 acres) in 1870 con- 
tained 34 farmers and 46 non-farmers. Of the latter 14 were 
artisans, 5 were professional men, 6 had no occupations list- 
ed, 11 were businessmen, and 11 were unskilled. In the top 
acreage group, where farm size ranged from 304 to 15,000 
acres, there were 14 farmers and 18 non-farmers. One non- 
farmer was a woman listed as a housekeeper, 12 were business- 
men, and.5 were professional men. 
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had increased considerably in 1860 and again. in 


225 
1870. There 


WA AZ ! ; 
were comparable increases, usually, in the extremes of values 


in each size group (see Figure 7-7 and Table 7-4). 


Productivity.--Changes in the pattern of 


29 


agricultural 


production were slight. These consisted oí an increased im- 


portance of butter and potatoes, during the two 


decades, as 


other commercial crops became less frequently produced. The 


local market for farm goods had certainly expanded, and it 


had become much easier to market these same two 
Boston or New York. The median values produced 
creased in all size groups, although the larger 
proportionally T—À— of increase. 


of the next decade, 1870, Similar increases had 


curred, but they were not regular or so closely 


products in 
in 1860 in- 
farms had 
By the end 
usually oc- 


proport ional 


to farm sizes. This was markedly so on the smallest farms 


Se 
where the median value actually decreased, reflecting an in- 


creased number of part-time farmers. A similar 


condition ex- 


sted as far as the largest farms were concerned. On these 


the median value increased, but not as much as might have 


been expected (see Table 74 


eg 


29,ppendix, Table 7-10. 


30rbid. - 
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e TABLE 7-4 
AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Farm Values and Production: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Real Estate Values 


Farm Range of Values 
Size (in hundred dollar units) 
Low Median High 


0-50 
51-100 
101-150 10 
151-200 25 
201-250 32 
251-300 
Over 300 935 


Production--Numbers Producing Certain 
Commodities in Commercial QuantitiesD 


Numbers Producing 


Commodities 


Butter 


Potatoes 69 118 
Cheese 50 3 
Wool $0 


Maple sugar 


TABLE 7-4--Continued 


oo F 
w 


Production--Median Values of 
Production by Farm Size Groups? 


Median Values 


Farm Size Group 


0-50 acres $ 304 $ 43 $ 274 
51-100 499 533 860 
101-150 771 888 1,347 
151-200 957 1,059 1,559 
201-250 x 1,497 1,993 
251-300 1,292 940 
Over 300 


Data were compiled from the original U. S. census 
returns of the Town of St. Albans. 


b, 


Commercial quantities of agricultural production, 
which were reported on the agricultural schedule of the cen- 
sus, are here considered to be quantities over one hundred 
of the reported unit of measure on the census, For example, 

~ such quantities would be more than 100 pounds of wool or 100 
bushels of potatoes. 


9The values of produétion were computed with the aid 
of average prices that farmers received for the various com- 
modities in the census year. See Ap.endix, Table 4-11. 
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Land Owning 
‘After 1850 more individual heads of households owned 
veal estate; but, whereas a majority of the owners were farm- 
ers in 1850, in both 1860 and 1870 a majority were non-farm- 
ers. At each census time fewer of the owners owned at the 
bottom of the value scale. By 1860 the proportion owning 
over $3,000 had increased to include a majority of the owners. 
By 1870 the group who owned between $5,000 and $10,000 had 
increased significantly, as had the number who owned at the 
top of the value scale. To interpret this properly it must 
be realized that the number of propertyless was, in 1870, 
nearly double what ít had been earlier. Increases in wealth 
had occurred, but the extremes of wealth were farther apart 


and there were larger proportions at both of the extremes 


(see Table 7-5 and Figures 7-7 and 7-8). 


Continuance and Migration 


D 


St. Albans is exceptional in its combination of good 
land, transportation, industry, and rapid population growth. 
These distinctive characteristics affected the continuation 
of the town's residents. As a result sona of the. character- 
istics of the continuing and non-continuing heads of house- 
holds and residents are distinctive in both 1850 and.1860. 


years did not continue to reside in 


A majority in both 


TABLE 7-5 


AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Lend Owning: 1850, 1860, 18708 


Categories 1850 1860 1870 


Heads of households who owned 

Owners who were farmers 

Owners who were non-farmers listed 
on the agricultural schedule 

Owners who pursued agriculture 

Owners who did not pursue agriculture 

Farmers who were owners 

Farmers who were not owners 

Non-farmers who were owners 

Non-farmers who were not owners 


46% 56% 40% 
43 31 26 
10 4 16 
53 34 42 
47 66 58 
60 55 56 
40 45 44 
34 46 33 
66 54 67 


O ROO E OS Bt 


®Incidence of ownership of real estate in the Town of 
St. Albans. Data were compiled from the original U. S. cen- 


sus returns of the town. I 
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St. Albans. Nearly two thirds of the heads of households in 


1850 and 55 per cent in 1860 either left or died. Those who 
were young usually migrated, whereas most of the older heads 


31 


£^ 
must have died. The percentage of non-continuants seems 


unusually high in 1850, but in the next decade it was more 
nearly typical of other towns studied. The exceptional na- 
ture of the town and its people help to account for the high 


percentages of non-continuants. 
Comparison of Continuants and Non-continuants 


Age,and Nativity.--The two groups, in both years, were 
quite similar in age. Slightly higher percentages of the 
non-continuants tima or the continuants were under thirty 
and over fifty. The same was true for the groups with re- 
gard to their nativity. The larger percentages of contin- 
uants born in Vermont and the decrease in the proportions of 
those born in other states by 1860 was like the other towns. 
The unusually high percentage of foreign birth in both con- 
tinuing and non-continuing groups made St. Albans distinc- 
tive, especially the high percentages among the continuing 


(see Figure 7-9). 


31 approximated on the basis of death statistics re- 
ported for the year immediately preceding the taking of the 
census the decade death rate was 12 per cent for the entire 
population of Vermont. However, it was five times greater for 
those over the age of fifty than it was for those younger. 
Census Office, Statistics in 1860, pp. 45-47. 
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Occupations. --TÌe — group in St. Albans was 
faivly representative of the town's occupational profile in 
that no single Occupational group had unquestioned predomi- 
nance, The tendency for farmers, artisans, businessmen, and 
professional men to continue in the town was marked and sim- 
ilar in both 1850 and 1860. The above groups that had strong 
tendencies to stay made up smaller proportions of the non- 
continuing groups. In these groups the noteworthy are the 
unskilled and those that had no listed occupations. Too, 
the fact that more in the non-continuing groups were farmers 
and artisans in 1860 than in 1850 is indicative of the chang- 
ing economy of the town (see Figure 7-10). 


. 1 
Farm Size.--Considerably more of the continuants are 


listed on the agricultural schedule in 1850 and 1860 than 

of the non-continuants. Within the groups who appear on that 
Schedule relatively smaller proportions of the continuants 
owned small farms. In fact, the proportions öf the contin- 
uing group with farms in every size group larger than 100 
acres was much larger than the proportions of the non-con- 
tinuants in those same groups. This difference becomes sharp- 


er when it is pointed out that no non-continuant held over 
et 


. 800 acres in 1850, and that none owned farms with from 201 


to 300 acres in 1870. In addition, in both years, rela- 


tively large proportions of the continuants held farms of 
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the largest BE fans Figure 7-11). 

Land Owning.--Much higher proportions, in both, 1850 
and 1860, of the continuants owned real estate than did the 
non-continuants. The proportions of owning continuants in 
the various value groups in 1850 were similar, whereas the 
proportions of the owning non-continaants in the two lowest 
value groups were larger than their proportion in the five 
higher value groups combined. In 1860 the proportions of 
cont inuants in the lowest and the two highest valué groups 
had increased. The non-continuant proportions were larger, 
in the same year; in the lowest value group and in the two 
groups owning from $4,001 to $10,000 (see Figure 7-10). 

Probable Causes of 
Continuation and Migration 

There were many factors encouraging continuation or 
migration. Age was one of these. There was a greater ten- 
dency for the young to migrate and for those who were older 
to stay. This age factor was closely related to nativity, 

for those in their prime, who stayed in St. Albans, were 
frequently Vermont-born, whereas the young were frequently 
born elsewhere in the United States or in Canada. Age and 
nativity, too, were related to occupation. Many of the 


young, non-native born were unskilled or skilled as opposed 


to the older native born who farmed, were in business, or 
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FIGURE 7-11 
AN EXCEPTICNAL VERMONT TOWN 


Comparison of Continuants and Non-continuants by Farm Sizes® 


Continuants Non-continuants 
Acres 1850 1860 1850 1860 

Over 300 4% is S 

251-300 2% 

201-250 2% 1% o 

151-200 3% 2% 2% 

101-150 4% 3% 4% 
8% 6% 4% 
6% 4% 

51-100 

1-50 

o 71% 83% 86% 


*"continuants and nén-continuants enumerated on the agri- 
cultural schedule in 1850 and 1860 grouped by farm sizes in 
the Town of St. Albans. Data were compiled from the original 
U. S. census returns af the town. Numbers of continuants in- 
cluded are 198 in 1850 and 295 in 1860. Numbers of non-con- 
tinuants included are 351 in 1850 and 361 in 1860, 
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practiced professions. "These same younger men usually owned 
no real estate and did not appear on the agricultural sched- 
.ule. The opposite was true of the older continuants. 

It would seem that those attracted by railroad con- 
Struction in the fifties and railroad industry in the sixties 
did not stay in the town. They found much of the best Yarm 
land occupied or too high priced for them to purchase, and 
once the railroad was built, the demand for their labor and 
Skills decreased, These, plus young farmers who had made 
only small beginnings in land acquisition and agricuitural 


production, must have seen very limited opportunities in St. 


Albans. 

The continuants had stronger ties to St. Albans, ties 
of birth or extended residence. In addition, many had remun- 
erative occupations: farms, businesses, professions, and 
Skills. The past prosperity, as well as future prospective 
prosperity, was attested to by the large number who owned 
real estate. St. Albans' growth in population and economic 
enterprise meant that there were opportunities there, but 


they were limited in number and type. 


Evolving Status of the Continuants 


= 


In addition to the heads of households, some continued 


who were not heads but who were members of the labor force. 


These were almost always sons who lived in their father's 
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household and worked with him on the farm, in the shop, or 
in the store. Many of these had listed occupations, and no 

doubt those who did not practiced the same occupations that 
their fathers did. Many had inherited farms or businesses 


or were in line to inherit them, and they were listed as 


heads of households on the second census on which they ap- 


ker. 


peared." 

When these continuing non-heads o£ households are add- 
ed to the heads who continued, to show the total continuing 
segment of tne Jabor force, the continuing groups are appre- 
ciably larger. The 1850-1860 group increased some 33 per 
cent and the 1860-1870-group increased 17 per cent. The 
characteristics of the continuing groups are altered. Both 
decade groups come to have greater proportions of younger 
and Vermont-born individuals. These total groups have pro- 
portions smaller than do the groups composed only of heads of 
households.in all types of occupations except business. Sig- 
nificantly a much larger proportion of the total groups have 
no listed occupation. Since most of the non-heads did not 
own real estate, the proportions that did in the total dec- 
ade groups are smaller than those of the heads. A similar 


= 


321n 1850 198 of 549 heads of households continued 
their residence, and in 1860 295 of 656 did so. In contrast, 
the number of continuants in the total labor forces were 
261 of 1,913 in 1850 and 346 of 2,038 in 1860. 
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decrease is noted in the proportion found on the agricultural 


Schedule (see Table 7-6). 


Occupation.--The proportion oi the continuing who changed 

occupations during their continuation was just less than 

two fifths in 1850 and just less than one half in 1860. Some 
of these changes were made by individuals who at first were 
non-heads of households and had no listed occupations, bat 

the number of changes still indicates considerable occupa- 
tional adjustment. At least twenty per cent in both share 
changed to non-farming occupations and a smaller percentage, 


13 from 1850 and 12 from 1860, changed to farming. This is 


an additional indication of the trend in St. Albans toward 
"4 ` A A a 
town and non-farm occupations as well as the continued prof- 


itableness of agriculture (see Table 7-6). 


Economic Status.--Changes in economic status, which 


are rather superficially determined, indicate an increase of 


‘wealth and a betterment of economic position for many of the 


continuants. By 1860 many more who continued had acquired 


N 


than ceased to own real estate. By 1870 this difference was 


much smaller, but still a higher percentage dE the continu- 
ing acquired than stopped owning real estate. As far as 
farmers and part-time farmers were concerned, a third of them 
had larger farms in 1860 than in 1850, and almost half of 


them had larger farms in 1870 than they had had in 1860. 
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TABLE 7-6 e 
M AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Continuants and Their Changing Statuses& 


Continuants 


Began 


Continuation 
Characteristics Characteristics 
1850 | 1860 
Age Farm size 
Under 30 27% | 22% o acres 67% | 76% 
30-50 52 55 1-50 3 5 
Over 50 21 23 51-100 9 6 
101-150 10 3 
Nativity 151-200 4 3 
Vermont 64% | 63% 201-250 2 2 
Other states 17 11 251-500 o 2 
Foreign 19 26 Over 300 5 3 
Occupation Owned value of 
Farming 36% | 30% real estate 
Skilled 24 23 $o 48% | 40% 
Unskilled 15 14 100-1,000 10 16 
Business ~ 13 17 1,001-2,000 10 8 
Profession * 6 2,001-3,000 8 8 
None listed 4 9 3,001-4,000 6 5 
t 4,001-5,000 6 5 
5,001-10,000| 7 11 
4 6 


| Over -10,000 4 


Changes in Statuses 


Began 

Continuation 

Characteristics 
That Changed 


Occupation> 
To non-farming| 
To farming 
All changes 


Characteristics 


That Changed 


Farm size 
Increased 
.Decreased 
Unchanged 


Continuation 


. 1850 | 1860 


33% | 48% 
18 15 
49 37 


e 


TABLE 7-6--Continued 


Changes in Statuses 


Began 
Continuation 


Characteristics 


That. Changed 
1850 | 1860 


Characteristics 
That Changed 


Ownership of 


Value of real 
real estate 


estate owned 


Discontinued Increased 
Acquired Decreased 
Unchanged 


EE 
22 A 


Began 
Continuation 


1850 | 1860 


61% | 67% 
15 13 
24 20 


“The characteristics and changes of status of all con- 
tinuants in the labor force of the Town of St. Albans. 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns 


of the town. 


changes recorded here are the percentages of continue 
ing farmers who became non-farmers, the percentages of con- 
tinuing non-farmers who became farmers, and the percenta,res 


of all eontinuants who changed their occupations. 
the sum of the first two percentages does not equal the third, 


Therefore, 
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Those of the continuing Who owned tended, more often than 
not, to own increased values in the second year of their 
appearance on the census, This was true of more than three 
fifths in 1860 and more than two thirds in 1870. These last 
increases must be partially discounted because in an excep- 
tional town like St. Albans more appreciation of real estate 


values must have occurred (see Table 7-6). 


CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY, COMPARISONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


A detailed analysis of certain economic and social 
characteristics of the people in ten selected Vermont towns 
has been made in the precodinh chapters.” Obviously not all 
of the characteristics were equally important, and merely 
to ascertain and pate them does not necessarily reveal their 
full meaning. In this Ba ctas it seems desirable to 
summarize why those characteristics existed and which of 
them tended to be common to most or all of the towns. Also 
significant is a consideration of their compatibility with 
the characteristics pointed out in published studies of Ver- 
mont, the United States, and other parts of the country. 

Much of the summary as well as much of the body of 
this study, deals with the characteristics of the towns' 
societies in particular census years, but another large part 
deals with the changes in these characteristits that occur- 

Wred between the censuses. Despite this partial concentra- 
tion on change, it is readily apparent that, significant as 
these changes were, the degree of stability was more marked 

= 


than the degree of change. St. Albans is exceptional, but 
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certainly in the hill; isolated agricultural, and railroad 
towns the evidences of stability are nisiut. This is true 
of both social and economic characteristics. The medians of 
age and family size, for instance, changed only slightly. 
The same is true of such economic characteristics as farm 
Size and town occupational profile. That change did occur 
is discernible, but it is rarely dramatic or great. The 
changes are usually adaptive or modifying rather than revo- 


lutionary or radical. 


Determinants of the Social and 


Given the cultüral complex of the people who settled 
these towns, there are two'other brogd and general deter- 
minants of the social and economic character of the towns 
studied. One of these is the nature of the individual town. 
Soil, terrain, size, degree of isolation, location, and thé 
availability of transportation were some of the town charac- 
teristics of importance in this respect. These determined 
the stage of development reached prior to 1850 and the de- 

 velopments in the town during the two subsequent decades. 

"The —" factor is the year in which the census was 
taket. The characteristics in 1850 were affected by such 
prior developments as the beginnings ofthe railroad era, 


the Canadian Revolution, and the impetus given to the west- 
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ward movement by the California developments. By 1860 the 
Panic of 1857 and the completion of the railroads had caused 
adjustments and changes. It is as evident that an era of 
prosperity had preceded the census of 1870 as it is that the 
migrations had continued and that the adjustments to the new 
markets and competition brought by.the railroads had been 
partially accomplished. This time factor is not of equal 
Significance for each of the towns. Its significance seems 
to be inversely proportional to the degree of isolation of 
a particular town. Thus, in the hill anc isolated agricul- 


tural towns change occurred more slowly and to a lesser de- 


gree than in the railroad towns and in St. Albans. These 
latter were linked much more closely to the main stream of 
events. In general, events of the first decade, 1850-1860, 
seem to have brought much less in the way of change than 
those of tbe second, 1860-1870. This reflects, ih part, the 
impact of a period oí war-time prosperity and growth during 


the second decade, 


` 


Summary of Significant Social 
and Economic Characteristics 


The effects of the foregoing determinants, town charac- 
teristics and census year, can be seen in the social charac- 
teristics of those who headed households in the towns. These 


-individuals were, for the most part in the most productive 
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years of life or oldér in 1850. The proportions of these two 
age groups, 30-50 and over 50, increased in the towüs that 
were less favored by nature and transportation and that were 
experiencing a loss of population. The average age of heads 
of households in the more favored, growing towns, on the other 
hand, became younger. A pattern is, found also in the nativity 
oi these heads of households. A large majority of them were 
native-born Vermonters, a fairly large number were born in 
other states, and in all towns there were some foreign born. 
The proportions born in other states generally declined aiter 


1850. The foreign born are found in increasing proportions, 


particularly in the growing and less agricultural towns. 
Since most oí the foreignérs were Canadian, the towns with 
the greatest increases in the numbers of these were those 
closest to tis Canadian border, regardless of their other 
characteristics. 

The proportion of households of various Sizes varied 
slightly, from decade to decade, and the type of town’ seemed 
to have had little influence. The range o£ household sizes 
was considerable, but a median oi four or five members was 
common to all of the towns. Those listed as farmers had 
households slightly larger than those who were nót. As the 
median age of the heads of households advanced the median 


size of the household tended to decrease, as children either 


M 


» 
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died or left home in greater nufibers than children were born 
into the family. ; 

About half o£ the heads oí households continued for at 
least one decade to reside in the towns in which they had 


been listed in the 1850 and 1860 censuses. This was so in 


1860, with the exception of St. Albans. In 1870 more of a 


pattern emerged, for a slight majority had continued their 


residence in the least promising hill and isolated agricul- 
tural towns, while less than a najority.had continued to fe- 
side in the more promising railroad towne and in St. Albans. 
This seems to indicate that many who experienced and wit- 
nessed a degree oí prosperity were encouraged to set higher 
objectives for themselves and were provided with the finan- 
cial? means with which to emigrate. The holding power of 
farming seems apparent, for the towns with the highest pro- 
portions of heads of households continuing to reside in them 
were those with the highest proportions oí farmers. On the 
opposite side of the ledger, between 1850 and, 1860 and be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 nearly half or more than half of the 
heads died or left the towns. These did not leave a vacuum, 
for they were for the most part replaced by maturing youths 
and by new arrivals from other Vermont towns, Canada, or 
Ireland. In 1860, «then, in all but the isolated agricul- 


tural and hill towns, more than half of the heads had been 
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family heads in the towns for less than ten years. 

These Social characteristics were also related to and 
affected by econgmic conditions and developments. One such 
development was the increasing number in the labor force, 
even in those towns where total populations were declining. 
The proportions of the total populations who were gainfully 
employed, whether they were heads of households or not, in- 
creased with each subsequent census. Thus there were in each 
census year more who worked to support a diminishing pro- 
portion of dependents. This resulted from increasing num- 
bers of small households *wpported by a single individual 
as well as increases in the size of the labor force in some 
individual households, although it did not necessarily mean 
increased household or town prosperity. In the less favored 
towns it meant more competition for the limited opportunities 
available. 

The members of the labor force pursued a limited num- 
‘per of occupations. The variety of occupations depended on 

"the size and growth rate of the town. The bulk ofithe work- 
ingYforce was agricultural in all towns except St. Albans. 
Not only was farming the largest occupational category, but 
most of the unskilled and those with no listed occupations 
were on farms and probably worked on them. The largest non- 


farming group was that of the artisans or craftsmen. These 
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and the business and “professional men in the towns, some of 
whom were recorded as part-time farmers, were at least in- 
directly dependent on agriculture. Most of their business 
was with the farmers. The economy was, therefore agricul- 
turally dominated, in. varying degrees, in all oí the COWIE 
This domination was nearly complete in the hill and isola- 
ted agricultural cows; less in the railroad towns, and much 
less in St. Albans. 

There seems to have been an occupational balance in 
each town that varies with the circumstances of that parti- 
cular town and the year in which it is considered. Not all 
could be gainfully employed in agriculture. This limitation 
resulted from the inte amounts oí land and soils suitable 
to agriculture and from the needs oi the farmers for certain 
Services and goods that they could not produce. The needed 
Occupations were practiced, but only the number required to 
supply the needs of the community and surrounding country- 
Side could prosper. The exact number of phar tie or mer- 
chants who could find enough business to make their occupa- 
tions profitable was not always present. Therefore, a signi- 


ficant proportion of the labor force changed occupations or 


left the towns. The individuals who did so were seeking 
nn 


_more profitable endeavors and thereby redressing the occupa- 
tional balance. he balance itselí was flexible and dynamic, 


as is shown by the disappearance of some crafts and busines- 


& 
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ses and the abpearance of new varieties in some of the towns. 

i Farming seemed the most attractive occupation in all 
of the towns with the possible exception of St. Albans. This 

« 

is shown by the increasing numbers of farmers, the increas- 
ing number listed on the agricultural schedule, the increas- 
ing number of part-time farmers, and the number who continu- 
ed to reside in the towns who were or became farmers. Parm- 
ing was attractive to these people tor many reasons. They 
or their parents usually had been zarmers, and their contact 
with añ agricultural way of life had been maintained. Their 
general quest for land ownership is significant, as is shown 
by the increásing proportion who owned. Even such newcomers 
as the Canadians, Irish, or New Hampshirites came from and 
came to reside in agrarian areas. The bulk of those engaged 
in agriculture obviously profited. They did so because of 
agricultural adjustments and innovations, the expanding mar- 
ketsin southern New England and New York, and the general 
inflation which caused prices of agricultural commodities 
and the values of farm production to increase at a greater 
rate than the cost of living and necessities. The extent to 
which people turned to farming in desperation cannot be known, 
but it did offer an opportunity for the unsuccessful or 


marginal non-farmer. I 


The problems that the farmers faced were achieving the 
a 
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right proportions of land and labor and selecting the best 
product or products to raise so that they could take the 
greatest,advantage of the increased prices and new markets. 
To solve these problems farmers tended to increase slightly 
the sizes of farms and the proportion of improved land in 
each. In almost all of the towns there were farms in .1870 
that were larger than any that had existed in 1850 and 1860. 
There was no labor shortage, because Canadian farm laborers 
continued to come. Choice of produce was the chief problem. 


In the isolated hill and agricultural towns more diversified 


farms existed, as farmers were unwilling or unable, because 


of market limitations, to place their reliance on any two or 
three products. A degree of specialization did occur in the 
railroad towns and in St. Albans. In both cases increased 
values of production resulted, although the rates of in- 
crease varied according to the type of town. Actually these 
increases were proportionately greater in the two less favored 
groups of/towns, but only because their 1850 and 1860'pro- 
duction values were lower than those of the other towns; yet 
even with the highest average percentages of increase, their 


median values of production were not as high as those of the 


other towns in 1870. E 


The values o£ real estate owned, and the number and 


types of people who owned it reveal in part the accumulation 
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and distribution of Wealth in its most sought after form. 
In all of the towns except St. Albans a majority of the heads 
of households owned real estate in 1850. The sizes of these 
majorities increased during the twenty years that followed, 
but the increase in the first ten years was greater than 
that in the second. In the hill towns and the isolated agri- 
cultural towns the proportion ovning came to be nearly four 
fifths in 1870, whereas in the railroad towns it was only 
three fifths, and in St. Albans a bare two fifths. This 
variance can de explained in part by the fact that land was 
“more expensive in St. Albans and the railroad towns than in 
the others. In these less agriculturally oriented towns, 
furthermore, the desire te own land was not as great. There 
seems to be a correlation between the proportion of farmers 
or the proportion of those who were listed on the agricul- 
tural schedule and the proportion %f owners in the towns. 
Significantly in both 1850 and 1860 large percentages of 
thboše who continued to reside in the towns were owners. 
The value of real estate owned also varied according 
to the town and year. The highest values owned in the towns 
increased with each decade, and these high values were dif- 
ferent in the different types of towns. They began with a 
low for the hill towns, progressed through the isolated agri- 


cultural towns to the railroad towns, and, ultimately, to 
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the Town of St. Albans, which had the highest values.  There- 
fore, in the towns less favored by natural and man-made con- 
ditions the extremes of wealth were less divergent. In the 
railroad towns and St. Albans the distinction between the 
poor and the wealthy was greater and more apparent than in 
the other towns. It can also be said that in the most agri- 
cultural towns less obvious distinctions of wealth existed. 
The effect of this was more equalitarianism and democracy, 
as well as less incentive in such towns.  The.unusually large 
percentages continuing in the hill and isolated agricultural 
towns may be an indication of the last. 

| In all o2 the towns a considerable group of pi 
less existed, although in all, except St. Albans, the group's 
proportions tended to diminish with each subsequent census. 
Most of the owners owned relatively low values of real estate. 
The majority in 1850, which decreased in subsequent censuses, 
owned no more than $2,000 worth of real — P Usually; the 
non-farmers continued to own below this level and more of tne 
farmers came to own above it. . 

Various levels of economic well being, in terms of real 

estate ownership, are apparent. At tne top, in 1850, there 
# e 
was a fairly small group of owners oi substantial values of 
real.esiate. These were principally farmers, although some 


Ki 
professional and business men, as part-time farmers, were 
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included. Below these was a much larger group, consisting of 
all of ihe remaining owners. These owned minimal to moderate 
values of real property. Those in the group owning minimal 
values were most often non-farmers, whereas those with mod- 
erate values were usually farmers. At the bottom were the 
propertyless, who pursued all occupations but who were pri- 
masata non-farmers and unskilled. The most significant of 
these levels was the middle one, composed chiefly of moder- 
ately propertied farmers. The relatively small —— of 
farmers, businessmen, professional men, and artisans who did 
not own property probably belonged in the middle grouping 
because of personal. property possessed and of their poten- 
tial to earn and become owners. By 1860 the propertyless 
had decreased in number, the middle group had grown consider- 
ably, and the top had grown slightly. This change is evident 
in 1870 to an even greater extent. St. Albans again is dis- 
tinctive. Its increasing proportions of non-owning, unskilled, 
nos doutes in contrast to its local railroad magnates, 
suggest the wealth distinctions that existed at the time in 
much larger urban areas. It seems logical, too, that the value 
spans separating the middle and upper groups were greater in 
each subsequent census. ag 

It.seems clear that the means of prosperity were pre- 
pm in the towns and that their Pnhabitants prospered with- 


in the limits of these means. But this was relative because 


t 
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the most prosperous individual in one of the hill towns would 
have been barely prosperous in comparison:to the most pros- 
perous in St. Albans. In all of the towns considerable num- 
bers were prosperous or believed that they could be, and many 
of these chose to continue to reside in the towns. Discounting 
probable mortality, except in St. Albans, usually a third or 
slightly more emigrated in each decade. However, only in 
some of the towns did this result in a population decrease, 
alla there in only a slight one. The emigrating were the 
dissatisfied and those who saw better opportunities else- 
where than in the various towns. They were usually young, 
and they frequently had only limited family ties. They were 
either pert es or only slightly propertied, and they 
more frequently were not farmers. 

Within the context of the gemmont town as a microcosm 
with a society and economy of its own, the farming group 
emerges as most significant. The economies of the towns 
were totally or significantly geared o their needs and de- 
sires. The farmers were the principal creators of wealth 
and were or came to be the chief possessors of it, In many 
ways the economic well being of the towns depended on the 


prosperity of tne farmers, whose wealth was primarily land, 


2 


and therefore highly desirable. These farmers became in- 
creasingly capitalistic. Frequently non-farmers seem to 


have shared the farmers' belief in the advantages of agricul- 
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ture, because many of them became at least part-time farmers. 
The farmer group was the power group in the towns and in the 
state, 


Compatibility of the Results of This Study 
with Material in Published Histories 


The characteristics, changes, and developments of the 
ten Vermont towns and their people are important in themselves. 
Their importance is emphasized by comparisons. It is valu- 
able to know whether the characteristics, changes, and de 
velopments gens eg in this study are compatible with those 
found in published materials on Vermont and its towns and in 
works of national scope. A determination of the degree of 
distinctiveness of the%roup of towns and their character- 

7 A 
istics is important and can be partially gained by comparing 
them with those revealed in similar studies dealing with other 
parts of the country. Only the surface of this latter com- 
parison can be scratched until studies parallel to the pres- 
ent ons shall have been made for various parts of the country. 
Vermont Histories 

Before beginning the first of these comparisons, two 
things should be noted. First, this study emphasizes the 
forgotten man in published Vermont history, the Ariers In 


published works he has not survived to figure conspicuously 


in the face of competition from more lettered and prominent 
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clerics, professional men, and businessmen. Second, it seems 
more accurate to regard the changes and developments of the 
period studied as social and economic adjustments to a role 
in the ae United States that was emerging at that time. 
Writers since the late nineteenth century have stressed the 
deserted farms and the shrinking villages to the neglect of 
other and positive developments. Vermonters were paying the 
price of progress and modernity, and it seems unreasonable 
to regard this as decline and decay, for the connotations 
of these words are too strong. Some small businessmen and 
the local craftsmen were driven out oí business, but the 
farmers benefited. —Many found it increasingly difficult to 
get started in agriculture, but those who EE: established 
in it benefited and some became wealthier than ever before, 
as Vermont became one of the relatively older and more set- 
tled areas of the country. 

With the before-mentioned attitude, writers of Vermont 
history have concentrated on those who emigrated from what 
they often wrote of as a used up, inhospitable state, which 
hed failed industrially and EE Those in Ver- 


mont and continuing to reside there have been neglected. 


This study, as do published accounts, finds non-farming, 


l$tilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 232-245. 
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younger people migrating. The written image of balancing 
migration, too, has been verified by the census returns. 

The immigrant frequently stayed and assumed an economic ~ 
position that was beneficial to the town in which he set- 
tled. He has not figured large in puliLtetsd histories, 
however, and not until recently has he begun to be appre- 
gatea. His advent may have lessened job opportunities for 
the native born and lowered wages, but the railroad movement 
and the large Baier benefitted. Others in the towns and the 
towns themselves benefitted because more diversity of occupa- 
tion was possible. 

Authors of Vermont history have particularly seen the 
indications of decline and decay in Vermont agriculture. One 
of them writes of the farmer, 1850-1870, as "waging a losing 
fight for existence: E This frame of reference seems to be 
an extreme one. It seems reasonable to assume that the fail- 
ure of ‘a farm to stay in production or a farmer to remain a 
farmer should not be regarded as fatal when viewed in rela- 
tion to the whole. The present study shows, as Bogart points 
out in his history of Peacham, that many turned to agricul- 


ture as it became more dominant.“ These farmers did make 


eegend 


2 Commission on Country Life, Rural Vermont, pp. 27-29. 


SwWilson, Hill Country, p. ix. 


4Bogart, Peacham, p. 350. " 
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changes; and, no doubt, they were to a degree forced to do 

so. But it would seem more accurate to say that the new 
methods, crops, and products were voluntarily turned to, so 
that the farmer could take advantage of existing circumstances 
and conditions. 

Bogart found that Peacham farmers had general and di- 
versified farms until 1860, and that after that time they be- 
came specialized.” deneza have written of the coming of 
specialization and commercialization in Vermont agriculture. 
This was not something new to the 1850-1870 period and only 
existed to a degree. The results of this study indicate a 
continuance oí diverse or general farming and of self-suf- 
ficiency. The See did concentraté more on farming, and 
his reiiunue on purchased manufactured goods did cause him 
to concentrate on producing more marketable goods. This was 
in part made possible by the coming of the railroad, although 
this study, concurring with others, revenis that this was 
not always benatios«i.' Even in the towns of the best soil 
and with rail transportation, food stuffs were raised; and 


more important, if a farmer concentrated on the production 


“Bogart, Peacham, p. 350. 
61bid., pp. 350-351. 


TStilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 219-220; Soule, 
"Vermont in 1861," Vermont History, XXX, 154. 
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of butter or milk, he had also to concentrate on the raising 
of hay and oats and the maintaining of good pasturage. The 
farmer tried to raise all that was necessary to produce his 
final prodit. S He tended to be self-sufficient agricul- 
turally, but he did not have a self-sufficient economic unit. 

Most works’ dealing with the prosperity of these Ver- 
mont farms speak of the varying degrees of prosperity there. 
These usually correlate farm size and the degree of pros- 
perity and in*so doing speak of farm consolidation.” This 
study did find that there were larger farms in 1870 than 


earlier, but few farms decreased in size and there were quite 


often more farms listed on each subsequent census. The num- 
ber of small farms, operated on a full or part-time basis, 
remained fairly constant or inepessed. Therefore, there 

Seems no proof of any tendency to drive the small farmer out, 
although as mechanization increased, 1850-1870, they would 

have been at an increasing disadvantage. Poverty was another 
matter. The small farmer and the laborer were neither wealthy 
nor impoverished. How poor they were depended on the parti- 
cular town in which they lived. Few were lacking in the neces- 


'sities of life, and very few were dependent on the towns for 


E 
BBogart, Peacham, pp. 350-351. 


°stilwell, Migration from Vermont, pp. 222-223; Soule, 
"Vermont in 1861," Vermont History, XXX, 151. 
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public economic support." As there were few if any who could 
be called wealthy, it would seem that there were few if any 
in a state of poverty. Cash income is only relative, and 
certainly the rural poor of the Vermont towns were not as 


1 
bad off as the urban poor in other New England states. 9 


National Histories 
Many of the ideas found in the state and local his- 
tories, particularly the decay and decline theme, are found - 
in national histories also. Arthur C. Cole goes as far as 
any along these lines when he speaks of the "humbling of tne 
Eastern States, "ll lose da keeping with the results of the 
present study is Kirkland's statement that regeneration and 


y t 
WO MOT . . e 
decay were occurring. > The declining population, migration 


- OY e ` 
of native stock, and changes in the way of life revealed in 
the present stüdy can be construed as a mild form of decay. 
The regeneration can be taken to be tbe new agriculture, the 


new heterogeneous society, and the new economic life, all of 


which this study reveals. In this same broad vein Roy Nichols 


lÜjgricultural Experiment Station, Land Utilization, 
pp. 16-17. 


llarthur C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850- 
1865, Vol. VII of a History of American Life, eds. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and.Dixon R. Fox (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1934), p. 102.. Hereinafter cited as Cole, Irrepressible Con- 
flict. ç 

l2gdward C. Kirkland, A History of American Economic 
Life (New York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), p. 178. 
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comments that the economic reconstruction of the nation which 
began during the Civil War was detrimental to the New England 
farmer and that the great wealth generated at the time de- 


stroyed the’ farmer's independence and security. 13 A degree 


of this is indicated by the present study, if the changes re- 
vealed can be regarded as insecurity and the increased de- 
pendence on commercial crops can be regarded as a loss of in- 
dependence. It almost seems that many of these writers, who 
were reputable historians, knowing what happened in the 1880's 
and 1890's, failed to see what the real situation was in the 
1850's and 1860's. It must be noted that their generali- 
zations were for the northeast or New Setang and not speci- 
fically for Vermont. š 

Some writers have linked Vermont to the new national 
economy, which seems in keeping with the findings of this 
stay, ^ Each town studied developed along this line, al- 
though it was more completely so in the instances of those 


towns linked to the Wation with rails. In this respect, as 


these writers have suggested, the growing urban market brought 


13R oy F. Nichols, The Stakes of Power, 1845-1877, in 
The Making of America, ed. David Donald (New York:. Hill and 
Wang, 1961), p. 189. 


14A11an Nevins, the Ordeal of the Union (2 Yols.; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947), II, 160; George R. 
Taylor, The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860, Vol. IV 
of The Economic History of the United States, ed. Henry 
David, et al. (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1951), 
p. 398. The first is hereinafter cited as Nevins, Ordeal. 
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an interlocking of warm and city economies. One of these 


authors, Allan Nevins, speaks of a Vermont that was dominated 
by a middle class of yeoman farmers, a view which is sub- 
stantiated by their predominance in most of the towns stud- 
saa, "Š This means a strong strain o£ agrarianism in thousht 
and politics. Beyond this point many o£ the published gen- 
eralizations are not compatible with the present findings. 
The growing agricultural diversity pointed out was probabil” 
not something new, but merely something that had become more 
apparent.” Nevins in a similar way overdraws the signifi- 
cance of dairying in the development of commercial agricul- 
cue, S and Fish errs in his statement of the trend toward 
consolidation of farms, 19 In many ways the most serious of 
the misstatements came from Frederick Jackson Turner and 


have been perpetuated by his students. No proof of his con- 


tention that the discontented, daring, and innovating were 


‘ 15g, S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers in a Chang- 
ing World: Yearbook of Agriculture: 1940 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940), p. 206; Nevins, Ordeal, II, 160. 


16411an Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (2 vols.; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1950), I, 7. 


l7cole, Irrepressible- Conflict, p. 108. 
léNevins, Ordeal, II, 174-175. 


~~ 


l9cari R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850, 
Vol. VI of a History of American Life, eds. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger and Dixon R. Fox (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), 
p. 66. ` D 
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drained from Vermont has been found. "Nor is there any indi- 
cation found of the detrimental effects of the balancing mi- 


migration which he mentions, 22 


The findings of this study in no way show the people in 
these ten Vermont towns lacking in the materialism and optim- ` 
ism which Allan Nevins writes were dominant traits of the ` 
young nation. The people of tiese towns were in the national 
Stream in these respects. They felt the impact of industrial- 

ization and expansion as it was felt throughout the nation. 
The vigor and vitsiity of American life is evident in them. 
There were, as has been shown, many developments and changes 
which could be cited to prove the dynamic qualities of tne 
Societies and economies of these towns. 

At the gater fringes of New England, certainly less of 
the impact of industrialization and urbanfzaton was felt, 
but Vermont and these towns were not completely isolated. It 
is clear that in them, as Theodore Saloutos found in all agri- 
cabos parts of the country, industriakization was pro- 
viding a great impetus for the commercialization of agricul- 
ture. The farmers with which this study has been concerned 


became commercialized to the degree that their circumstances 


= 
20Frederick J. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850, 


The.Nation and Its Sections (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1935), pp. 40, 48, 55-56. 


' `2lyevins, Ordeal, I, 43-53. 
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and location permit ted. 22 


Comparable Studies of the South and West 

The comparison of conditions and characteristics in 
these Vermont towns with those in the South and West has been 
limited because there are no completely comparable studies 
of those regions. The works of Frank L. Owsley and his stu- 
dents are the only studies of the South that are approxi- 
mately comparable. However, these do not deal with the/same 
geographic units, time periods, or types of individuals and 
groups that this study does. There is only one study of the 
west that. is comparable, and it is of a single Wisconsin 
County, covering the period 1860-1880. 7? 

The Owsley studies found in the ante-bellum South a 
large middle wealth group, who were not planters but who 
frequently owned land and a slave or two, and who were fair- 
ly prosperous. This group is said to be important and neg- 
lected. In the ten Vermont towns a similar group has been 
found. It gas numerous, made up of a majority of the people, 
and contained farmers and non-farmers. The supposedly domi-. 
nant role of the relatively wealthy is as questionable in 


Vermont as is that of the planter in the South. . In the ten 


22Theodore Saloutos, "The Agricultural Problem and 
Nineteenth Century Industrialism," Agricultural History, 
XXII (July, 1948), 156-174. PUT ` 
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towns studied there were no extremely wealthy people in 1850, 


and by 1870 only a very small number who could possibly be 
termed wealthy. At the opposite end of the socio-economic 
Scale, with the exception of a few listed paupers, no evi- 
‘dence Of poverty has be found in these Vermont n" This 
would be comparable to the Owsley group's findings that at- 
tacked the en that a numerous group of poor whites 
existed in the ante-bellum South. 


The more intensive study oí Trempealeau County, Wis- 


consin made by Merle Curti and his associates, is more close-. 


ly similar to this study. Obviously tne frontier communities 
would be more youthful and less diverse occupationally than 
the older Vermont communities. The economic objectives oí i 
the people in the two would have been different, and an 
economy that was characterized by interdependence and com- 
plexity existed in Vermont which contrasted with the more 
self-sufficient one of Wisconsin. However, unlike the Wis- 
consin frontier, in the ten Vermont towns the farm laborer 
53 infrequently owned real estate or appeared on the agri- 
cultural schedule. It would seem that in Vermont the occupa- 
tional designation of farm laborer was a more accurate one. 
Agriculture was the key to prosperity and recognized as such 
in both areas. The gains in wealth were probably oe ee 


and more dramatic in frontier Wisconsin than in Vermont, but 
` 


Fa 
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this was only a matter of degree. “he fact that progress in 
this respect of the poorer was greater than that of the richer 
would seem reasonable in an agricultural area. However, it 
does not Ze? entirely Teasonabte that these gains in wealth 
of the poorer indicate a trend toward economic equality. In- 
flation, rising costs and prices, lessening independence, and 
more capitalistic agriculture would definitely quality this. 
In the Vermont toma equality was advanced as more became 
propertied. But, in terms of wealth, the Howl propertied, 

. unless they had inherited, swelled the group owning minimal 
values, and the same factors which resulted in more being 
propertied also resulted in more being in the middle wealth 
brackets. " 

- From these sketchy comparisons, keeping in mind the 
variables of circumstances, it seems reasonable to assume 

«that general economic and social conditions in the Vermont 
towns were fairly — to those in the South and West. 

The major distinction seems to be the limitation of oppor- 
tunity. This had not been realized in some areas of the 
South and West to the degree that it had been in the Vermont 
tesi" However, people were leaving the southern and west- 
erh states to move west just as they were leaving Vermont. 
It seems a question of dégree of continuance or non-contin- 
uance, in addition to the fact that usually more came to the 


Vermont towns than left them, as they did to Mississippi and 


, 
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Wisconsin. 


Summary Conclusion 
In summary conclusion it seems that decay and decline 
as a theme is distinctly overdrawn in the writing of Vermont 
history. In the first place, an extensive pattern of sta- 
bility is the most noteworthy aspect of the developments 
from 1850 to 1870. And as for the changes which were certain- 
ly occurring, a more accurate description than decat or de- 
cline would be one emphasizing adjustments to new economic 
conditions. These adjustments produced an uneven prosperity 
but a healthier situation in many respects. Although it is 
unrealistic to try tò compare Vermont towns with the urban 
and industrial areas of the United States, except possibly 
in the case of St. Albans, in many ways conditions in these 
Vermont towns were similar to those in the West and South. 
The increasing commercialization of agriculture in all three 
areas was comparable, and all three had some dynamic and 
changing characteristics as well as undergirdings of sta- 
bility. Opportunities for prosperity were probably more 
limited in Vermont than in most parts of the United States, 
rural or urban; but fundamentally the Vermont towns here 
studied seem to be microcosms reflecting national trends in ` 


varying degrees.  The-*vicissitudes of the Vermont farmer's 


economic welfare in the decades studied probably foxeshad- 


owed developments in other segments of the nation's rural 
` 


regions after 1870. 
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TABLE 4-7 
FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Nativitya 


Numbers Born There 


Place of Birth 


Vermont . 428 
Other States . . .. 161 EP: 107 
New Hampshire... 94 64 58 
Massachusetts . . . 42 37 29 
Connecticut . . .. 11 6 4 
Maine . . . . < e 6 T 13 
New York . , ¿+ < « 6 6 2 
New Jersey .... at 1 1 
Rhode Island ... 1 . . 
Other Countries . . . 44 53 110 
Canada jo o... + + 21 61 
Ireland  . se e s= 17 25 
England «e 4 « . «4 4 6 
Scotland ..... 11 17 
France +. x «© 5 a š . 1 


®Places of birth of heads of households in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in four Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, 
Lowell, Peacham). Data were compiled from the original U. S, 
census returns of the four towns. 
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TABLE 4-8 
POUR VERMONT HILI. TOWNS 


Specific Occupations® 


Type and Specific 
Occupation 


Agriculture . . . . e 
No Occupation Listed 


No Occupation Listed . . .. 128 
Old Maids or Widows . . . +. + 29 
Unskilled 
Laborer , < e + + * *w 1... 6 
Farm laborer . o + s w < © a 152 
Domestic servant . , , ... 52 
TeamstéP +». w é s xs 10 
Day laborer . . . . . se 2 
Hostler s e » « «e « $ « » » Ñ 1 
Mail carrier . ....... 1 
NANO: . se «o» e. ú š 0 6 
Retifed ese 5 4 9» 9» a e 11 
Sawmill hand . . .. .... 37 
Professions ` 
Attorney +... +... + + + e 2 2- 
Clergy à + eis: ie wo w V o9 € 5 6 
Musician . + < < é ee < gs A ee 
Physician ç , e = < ` w e s on 7 l 
Post master . . . . + + + ee 1 . o 
Zegenesg, s v w w € Ae OS 1 26 
Dentist... ee < < SR ee . e š 
Customs inspector . . . e . 1 
School principal +... ... . 1 
Businesses — - 
Factor’ 163.09. . 
¿PBRHGTO6d 4 š 6 š Z 0 «mu... 5 
Merchant < 6 + = e €x @ € e 13 
P6ddlem x + $ a riea we w s 1 
Stove manufacturer . . . .. ee 


TABLE 4-8--Continued 


^ Businesses, continued | 


Clerk: « + < s » 
Cattle broker . 
Grocer . ... 
Lumber dealer . 
Produce dealer 


Crafts 
Blacksmith .. 
Butcher . . . . 
Cabinetmaker . 
Carpenter . . . 
Cooper . < < sx 
Goldsmith . . . 
Hatter . . .. 
Joiner . . a . 
Mechanic ... 
Milter ç ex 
Milliner . < š 
Saddler. . . . 
Sawyer . ... 
Shoemaker . . . 
Tailom «a < s 
Tanner . ... 
Tinsmith ... 
Stone cutter . 
Starch maker . 
Sash maker .. 
Stone mason . . 
Wheelwright . . 
Brickmaker .. 


Carriage maker 
Daguerriotypist 
Harness maker 
Mason , , sa 
Millwright . 
Painter... 
Carder . ... 
Chair stock make 
Clapboard maker 
Eavespout maker 
Jeweler. . . + 


. 
. 
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TABLE 4-8--Continued 


Crafts, continued 


“ Miner . . .'. vé 
Rake maker .. 
Stitching books 
Weaver . . + + 


ee es 
e ee 
x Ss Š 
Pip 


Numbers of the total labor force pursuing specific 
occupations in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in four Vermont hill 
towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). Data were com- - 


piled from the original U. S. census returns of the four 
towns. 
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.TABLE 4-9 
FCUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 

Comparative Characteristics of Heads of Households® 
P Year 


Group 
1850 1860 1870 


All Heads of Households 


Number Q< è . va eee ee 570 595 676 
Median Age... . + + + + x 45 ~ 45 45 
Vermont Born. ....... 63% 70% 67% 
U. S. Born... ...... 92% 91% 84% 
Foreign Born. ....... 8 o£ 16% 
Median Household Size ... 5 5 5 
Median Household Labor Force 1 1 1 
More Than l Worker . . . . . 46% 45% 44% 
Owning Real Estate. . . . . 78% 84% 84% 
Farming Heads of Households 
Number — ç . = 6 e mw w m xQ 402 458 460 
Median Age s s e < < v < % 47 45 47 
? Vermont Born... 64% 71€ 68% 
Us S. BOrni coca. < < m e pr 3 95% 92% 84% 
Foreign Born . . «6s» Q @ 5% 8% 16% 
Median Household Size . . . 5 5 5 
Medlan Household Labor Force 2 2 2 
More Than 1 Worker . . . . . 52% 50% 51% 
Owning Real Estate. +... 87% 86% 97% 


Non-farming Heads of Households 


Number © + e w < s £ š% < % % 168 137 216 
Median Age . . . . . . . 42 45 41 
Vermont Born , . . . + , .. 64% 66% 65% 
Ue S. Bom & Q «€ 4.46 88% 88% 81% 
Foreign Born. . . . . . . . 124 12% 19% 
Median Household Siz gg 5 4 4 4 D 
Median Household Labor Force 1 1 1 
More Than 1 Worker . . . . . 32% 30% 29% 


Owning Real Estate , . 60% 744 at 


š ` *Comparative characteristics of all, farming, and non- 
farming heads of households in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in four 
Vermont hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 
the four towns. 
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TABLE 4-10 
i ` FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Characteristics According to Farm Size Groupa 


Characteristics 
Census 
Group Year Me- | Ver- | U. S.| For- | Median Median 
dian| mont | Born eign | Household| Labor 
° Age Born Bcrn Size Force 
0-50 1850 48 51% | 9% 1% 5 d 
Acres 1860 43 63 86 7 14 4 1 
1870 48 56 76 24 5 L 
51-100 1850 45 66 95 5 5 1 
Acres 1860 45 76 95 5 5 1 
1870 48 61 81 19 5 L 
101-1§0 | 1850 44 66 96 2 4 5 2 
Acres 1860 45 76 95 5 5 2 
1870 47 76 89 11 6 2 
151-200 1850 49 68 97 3 6 2 
Acres 1860 47 75 95 5 5 2 
1870 49 84 93 7 5 2 
201-250 1850 40 72 100 ; 5 2 
Acres 1860 55 81 100 5$ 6 2 
1870 48 74 94 6 6 2 
251-300 1850 47 91 100 z% 4 2 
1860 42 71 94 6 6 2 
1870 39 82 93 7 5 2 
Over 1850 41 62 96 4 7 2 
300 1860 52 88 100 ES 6 2 
Acres 1870 50 79 96 4 6 2 
Ell l u u EIE. eme 


®characteristics of farming heads of households, house- 
holds, and farms according to farm size enumerated on the 
agricultural schedule in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in four Vermont 
hill towns (Bloomfield, Dover, Lowell, Peacham). Data were 
compiled from the original U. y census returns of the four 


towns. é 


dee » uo 


EI 
ka -———— ——au=—— "—s————rn—Ñ———— 


0-50 
Acres 


51-100 
Acres 


101-150 
Acres 


151-200 ¡ 


Acres 


201-250 
Acres 


ES 251-300 
Acres 


Y 
Over 
300 
Acres 


Census 
Year 


TABLE 4-10--Continued P 


Characteristics 
Median Real Median 
Estate Value | Number of 
Owns Acres Held 
$ 950 33 
1,000 37 
800 32 | 
1,000 95 | 
1,000 90 | 
1,500 96 | 
1,500 125 
1,800 130 I 
2,000 130 | 
1,800 200 (e 
2,500 17€ | 
3,000 180 | 
1,800 225 
2,750 225 | 
3,250 230 | 
| 
2,500 | 290 | 
3,000 300 | 
3,500 283 t 
5,000 397 | 
4,250 | 450, | 
5,000 400 | 


Median Median 
Acres Value 
Impreved | Producea 


2 $ 200 
25 | 216 
20 248 
so | 316 
50 393 
50 526 
8 | 402 
90 | 623 
80 795 
100 40€ 
100 726 
110 | 1,0c0 
12€ £12 
100 | 725 
135 | 1,1ca 
150 667 
185 9 
157 1,193 
200 755 
200 | 1,507 
200 1,671 
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TABLE 4-11 
*FOUR VERMONT HILL TOWNS 


Prices Farmers Paid and Receiveda 


Years and Percenta:es of Increase 
Category 
and 
Item 1850 1860 10 Year 1870 20 Year 
Increase Increase 


Annual Average 
Prices Received 


Butter, lb. . . [$ .15|$ .174 i3¢ $ as 120% 


Cheese, Ib. . s 206 09 50 .18 200 
Hay, ton 4 ç % 7.31} 10,22 40 14.82 103 
Maple sugar, lo. .08 20 25 «12 50 
Potatoes, bu. . .30 .32 7 «51 | 70 
Wool, lb. . « s .36 .44 22 .40 43. 


Annual Average 
Prices Paid | 


Salt, bu... . |Ë .64|$ .s4 -16% 1$ .es| s 
Teas lb. s $. 054 59 9 1.30 141 
Nails, lb. . . .05 .04 -20 .08 20 
Boots, pr. ... 2.46 2.491, 18 4.13 68 
Shoeing horse, 

four shoes . . 1.21 1.25 3 1.50 24 
Flour, RL, w 6.73 7,44 15 8.45 33 


Wages, per day n 


with board ` 967 .89 33 1.14 70 


®average prices paid and received by Vermont farmers in 
the census years, and the percentages that these prices chang- 


ed during the period of the study. Vermont, Agricultural Ex- 
eriment Station, Prices Paid b Vermont Permers for Goods and 
Services and Received b them For Farm Products, 1790-1540; - 
Wages of Vermont Farm Tino. 1780-1940, by T. M. Adams (Turl- 
lington, 1944), pp. Sell, 43-56, 70.. Adams does not relate 
these prices to the value of money in the years corsid: red, 
In this respect the increases can not be construed to be in- 
creases in real income, However, Adams did conclude that the 
purchasing power of farm products increased .6 per cént ner 
annum between 1800 and 1950, 
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TABIE 5-7 
TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTUEAI TONS - 


Nativity® 


Numbers Born There 


Place of Birth 


Vermont è , e < < © e 338 400 - 384 
Other States . . .. 177 ° 94 79 
* =. 

New Hampshire . . . 82 50 46 
Massachusetts . . . 40 20 15 
Connecticut . . . , 40 11 5 
New York s v « w @ 15 10 12 
Maing , v w X wo» » . 2 e o 
Pennsylvania . .. . 1 d 
Other Countries . . . 35 36 49 
Canada +... wae 20 "23 38 
Ireland Q+ ¿ < < es 15 12 9 
England © è è . <, 1 "ES 1 
Scotland ..... e Xx 1 H 
Germany « ¿+ < s s 1 . o a 

— ————— 


BPlaces of birth of heads of households in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in two isolated, Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsza, 
Cornwall). Data were compiled from the original U, S. census 
returns of the two towns, 
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TABLE 5-8 


p TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 
Specific Occupations& 


Numbers Pursuing 


‘ Type and Specific 
Occupation 

Agriculture ¿` < < ss eae 527 366 

No Occupation Listed 
No occupation listed . . .. Je 19 25 
Old maid or widow . . . . .. 17 24 32 
Pauper eg s ov € o ww e e 6 6 4 
Ppisonem « 8 $... $33 é e 3 3 

Unskilled 
Apprentice . . . .. .... 4 3 2 
DRovéP. «e s e woes % @ të e 2 . e . °. 
HosUtlsm ç xà w 5 € A e < es 2 . 2 
LADODOT . .. < Q % wow wo: ow à 172 18 2 
Mall carrier ss 4.5... £ š . 
Pipe layer .. ....... Ru e je ee 
Teamater: 4 < Q š SS Sé < 5 2 5 
Domestic servant . . .... e e 59 82 
Farm laborer f e ...... e e 118 270 
Student . . . . . . etti pa 10 1 
Watehman +... +< < Wes vox e e k ee 
Waiter e sacat bb enk a e 8 . e A 

Professions 
AER 2.453 és 8 6 5 
SITES os 6 » o» 4 & 3 o4 e e 6 8 5 
Collector a « < < «> $4 1 .. e e 
County clerk ........ 1 s . $ 
Dentist < sa w Re < C dss 2 1 2 
Deputy Sheriff . .. .... 1 es $E. 
Physicilal ¿ e w ais... 6 5 6 
Post master. . , . . , , .. 1 eae rig 
Superintendent of schools . . £ ee . o 
Teaehóm , + 2 e woe x A A + 1 10 30 
Druggidt ç sa ón... . bš 1 2 
B ROP 4 e. . HH ee A "n 1 1 ` 
Musician . š š w < < s m we k 7 1 . 


TABLE 5-8--Continued 


w 


Professions, continued 


"Sheriff . ¿ , 
Photographer 

Tax collector 
Town clerk . 


Businesses 


Banker .. E 
Bar kceper . 
Clerk... . 
Grocer .. . 
Horse dealer . 
Inn keeper .. 


oe ee 


Manufacturer 
Merchant .. 
Peddler... 
Speculator . 
Wool dealer . 
Boarding house 
Cashier & , e e 
Fruit dealer .... 
Livery stable keepe 
Lumberman +. +. |... . . 
Whip manufacturer . . 
Agent, literary works 
Agent, machines... 
Cattle broker . . . . 
Merchant, retired . . 
Peddler, tin .. e 
Salesman +... < < . 
Stage proprietor .. 
Woolens manufacturer 


Crafts 


Blacksmith . 
Butcher . . . 
Cabinetmaker 
Carpenter . . 
Carriage maker 
Chair maker . . 
Collier .. .. 


Ness es e 


D 


eot & t & o. t $ ot E ENEE NEEN Š e .... 


1850 


e... see ee ee see e e e e e 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ç o le V V AAA er ee 


m 


a 
^oomPoPeuu)o 


1860 


..op 


P 


etm + t 1... PPE: + quis EO. 


1870 


FB. 


Pee. Qe He me » 


Pepper + pe 
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TABLE 5-8--Continued 


š 1850 1860 1870 


282 


Crafts, continued 


.Coopem . ... 
Daguerriotypist 
Gunsmith ... 
House builder . 
Marble worker . 


et e š e 
Ri š Zu e e 

`. 
4. re ww 


Miller ... 


M OU: 
ite < IN 


Painter . . . 
Saddler... 
Sawyer’... 


wv 
° ° ° ° mo t ° n t tc c c P CO 8 O tO Ë tO i P O iO Ó P > A 
` 


Shoemaker . 
Stage driver 
Tailor .. 
Tanner .. 
Tinsmith . 
Wheelwright 
Wool sorter . 
Barber .. . 
Cordwainer . . 
Harness maker . 


ç < * ° * €. 
QQ GA OD 


Pe 


w wo Wo i TS š S Se uw wx E» 


Jeweler... 
Mason... 
Wood turner 
Carder .. 
Cook ... 
Miliiner . 
Nurse... 
Quarryman . 
Stone cutter 
Telegrapher . 


4 —U 
— ——————————— 


?Numbers of the total labor force pursuing specific oc- 
cupaticns in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in two isolated, Vermont 
agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). Date were compiled 
from the original U. S. census returns of the two towns, 
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TABLE 5-9 
+ TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWNS 


Comparative Characteristics of Heads of Households® 


— I —— s ÉnL1ZZ:/z———— 


Year 

All Heads of Households 
Number < e a p 5» ER % 550 526 521 
Median Age . , . + + s + + < 44 47 49 
Vermont Born . ¿ s s +... 614 76% 75% 
Us. Se BORD a s > e jx 93% 94% 90% 
Foreign Born. . +< < w w w < 7 6% 10% 
Median Household Size ... 5 5 5 
Median Household Labor Force 2 2 + 
More Than 1 Worker . . . . . 50% 53% 48% 
Owning Real Estate . . WG A 655 75% 79% 

Farming Heads of Households 
NUmber 4 < s € 9 09 yx wis $47 $47 $25 
Medisn Age s < < «a % ss a 45 48 47 
Vermont Bom . . . . , . . . 65% 80% 78% 
Us De BOPA... ç ss š A 99% 95% 93% 
Foreign Born . . , . . + . . 1% 5% 7% 
Median Household Size . .. 6 5 5 
Median Household Labor Force 2 2 2 
More Than 1 Worker . . . . . 58% 59% 59% 
Owning Real Estate . . . . + 78% 85% 93% 

Non-farming Heads of Households 
Number? ¿ç x x< 2 @ % Q &@ di 205 179 198 
Median Age . . . < = < . 41 44 49 
Vermont Born .^. > è ws . š 55% 66% 70% 
Ur Se BOPH v e wo. cs s < 85% 89% 86% 
Foreign Born . < < = $ ssa 15% 11% 14% 
Median Household Size . . . 5 4 4 
Median Household Labor Force Ly 1 i 
More Than 1 Worker . . . . . 36% 41% 33% 
Owning Real Estate..... 41% 55% 57% 


?Comparative characteristics of 811, farming, and non- 
farming heads of households in 1850, ,1860, and 1870 in two 
isolated, Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). 
Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 
the two towns. 
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TABLE 5-10 
TWO ISOLATED VERMONT AGRICULTURAL TOWN 


Characteristics According to Farm Size Groupa 


Characteristics 
* 
Census [ 
Group Year Me- | Ver-| U. S.| For-| Median Median 
dian| mont | Born eign | Household | Labor 
Age Born Born Size Force 

— I — n V  —M K Iyt FAR—s—o——am[OT VIZ WI2:O —". T - Pe 
0-50 1850 48 58%| 95% 5% 6 " 8 
Acres 1860 50 85 98 2 T d 2 
1870 54 70 92 8 4 1 
51-100 1850 46 66 99 1 5 2 
Acres 1860 50 82 97 3 5 1 
1870 45 72 EN 9 4 1 
101-150 1850 48 75 100 Set 6 I 2 
Acres 1860 49 77 96 4 6 2 
1870 47 82 96 4 5 2 
151-200 1850. 48 68 100 ç . 7 2 
Acres 1:60 49 82 96 4 6 2 
1670 46 90 100 . . 6 2 
201-250 1850 49 84 100 .. 6 | R 
Acres 1860 49 86 96 4 5 ; 2 
1870 « 44 82 91 9 6 | $ 

| 

251-300| 1850 51 58 91 9 7 | 2 
Acres 1860 51 67 100 e ae 7 ! $ 
1870 51 83 100 é% 7 : 3 
Over 10 7 $ 
300 > 0 Ké 3 
5 3 


SCharacteristics of farming heads of households,, house- 
holds, and farms according to farm size enumerated on the ` 
agricultural schedule :n 1850, 1860, and 1870 in two isolated, 
Vermont agricultural towns (Chelsea, Cornwall). Data were 
compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the two 
towns. 
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TABLE 5-10--Continued 


` 


Characteristics 
Census 
Group Year Median Real | Median Median Med'an 
Estate Value | Number of Acres Value 
SA d Owned Acres Held | Improved | Produced 

0-50 1850 $ 1,000 32 24 $ 287 
Acres 1860 1,500 38 30 301 

1870 1,650 24 20 317 

51-100 1850 1,100 76 58 448 
Acres. 1860 1,500 80 | 60 441 

1870 2,000 78 60 E 650 

se. -. 101-150 1850 1,475 125 ` | 95 | 492 
Acres 1860 $,000 125 | 94 750 

=S 1870 3,000 131 | 100 1,150 2 
151-200] 1850 2,500 NEL 140 769 | 

Acres 1860 4,500 170 125 860 

1870 5,000 180 140 1,381 

201-250 1850 5,250 235 175 1,016 
Acres 1860 6,000 230 180 1,374 

1870 8,500 243 200 1,948 

251-300 1850 B 5,100 275 200 1,090 
Acres 1860 4,000 278 225 1,549 

1870 6,050 295 225 2,196 

Over 1850 9,850 356 300 1,412 

300 1860 11,050 345 300 1,9299 
Acres 1870 18,150 400 310 3,216 
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TABLE 6-7 


THREE VERMONT RATLROAD TONS 


` 
Fativitya Y 


— i —— 


Numbers Born There 
Place of Birth 
š 1850 1860 1870 
Vermont . . . . .. 595 653 726 
Other States . .. 278 188 176 
New Hampshire . . 83 72 75 
Massachusetts . . 78 36 24 
Connecticut . . . 59 20 ^ 14 
New York .. . . +. 50 53 56 
Maine. . . < . +. 2 2 2 
New Jersey ... 1 1 . o 
Rhode Island . . |: 2 4 d 
Pennsylvania . . 1 e. 2 
Tennessee... . ee $i (e 1 
Virginia .... . "EP 1 
Ohio es e e 6 2 e e aa 
Other Countries . . 125 145 190 
Canada +... +... 59 61 107 
Ireland . . . . + 56 69 68 
England . . . .— 7 9 12 
Seotland .... $ 2 2 
Wales . . . + + + .. 2 e < 
France +. +. + + +. n SEN 2 e w 
Saxony ++... I ë .. 1 


Places of birth of heads of households in 1850, 1360, 
and 1870 in three Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, 
Williston): Data were compiled from the original fe S. cen- 
sus returns of the three towns. 
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TABLE 6-8 


THREE VERMO: TRAI LROAD TOWNS 
Specific Occupations® 


Type and Specific 
Occupation 


Agriculture. ......4... 
No occupation listed 


No occupation listed 
Old maid or widow . 
Pauper ...... 
Retired osoa 
Loafer a sce oes 


Unskilled 


Apprentice . 
Groom  . - 
Laborer . . . 


m 
> 


Teamster . . 
Day Laborer . . 
Domestic servant 
Factory hand . 
Farm laborer ~. 
Journeyman .. 
Mail carrier . 
Operative... 
e 


Railroad laborer 
Section hand 
Watchman ,. 


NEE ho. ... 


sees see e e 


Professions 


Attorney .. 
Clergy ces 
Physician . . 


Teacher . . 
Artist . . 
Dentist . . 
Principal, acade 


Auctioneer . . 
Constable . . 
Deputy sheriff . 
Soldier e" oe aM 


Ka 

` ` * + * + NUDO 
or 

05:5 POD. ONO 


* *  * s a W w $ S à 
wd €. € ERE SES € * w 
ses ep š $ ee e e 
9 5» Ó € 4 * < eme € 
b&X S +š SZ ev ew € e 


ee cee e e 
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TABIE 6-8--Continued 


Businesses 


Clerk + > < 
Clothier .. 
Depot master 
Landlord .. 
Manufacturer 
Merchant .. 
Overseer .. 
Peddler... 
Postmaster . 
Stage propriet 
Steward... . 
Ticket master . . 
Toll gatherer . . 
Agent o s o s w`e 
Baggage master . 
Chair manufacturer 
Conductor . . . . 
Flour dealer .. 
Fork manufacturer 
Mail clerk ... 
Merchant tailor . 
Potato speculator 
Road master... 
Speculator . .. 
Station agent . . . . 
Stocking manufacturer 
Woodenware manufacture 
Woolens manufacturer 
Agent, bakery . . . 
Agent, commercial 
Agent, express . 
Agent, railroad . 
Agent, travelling 
Agent, wooding . 
Boarding house ope 
Dealer, furniture 
Dealer, potatoes 
Grocer e . e e o 
Huckster . . .. 
Jobber . .... 
Land broker . . . . . . 
Livery stable operator 
Manufacturer, boxes .. 
Manufacturer, cheese . 
Manufacturer, cider . . 


DH. 


m 
Pe 


ee e ot kw n 


r 


. Se eege * $9 a 
9 e & Oe ses gg SE a 


D 
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ç $ & é n 9 n n 
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.o. ae + + 9 e + + e es 
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TABLE 6-8--Continued 


Businesses, continued 


Manufacturer, iron castings 
Manufacturer, paper... 
Manufactur-r, plaster. . 
Manufacturer, starch .. 
Peddler, meat . . . 1 e 
Peddler; tin 4i s s sw « 
Section master ... 

Stove store . . . e . . . 
Superintendent, telegranh 
Town treasurer . . . .. 


BS ow. uei e rag. s $ 
TEE" wow owe 
PPEVPPRPRNRR 


Crafts 


Basketmaker . 
Blacksmith . 
Brickmaker . 
Butcher... 
Cabinetmaker . 
Carpenter-joiner 
Chairmaker . .. 
Cheesebox maker . 
Cooper ..... 
Dresser of clot 
Druggist 4^7... 
Edge tool maker . 
Engineer ... 
Founder, iron . 
Furnsceman .. 
Goldsmith... 
Harnessmaker . 
Hatter .. 
Machinist 
Mason . . 
Mechanic. 
Melter . 
Miller .. 
Millwright 
Moulder . . 
Painter . . 
Saddler . . 
Sawyer .. 
Shoemaker . 
Stage driver 


Be 
bal 


a 
ess Par OD A 
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ua 
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AE 
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TABLE 6-8--Continued 


, Crafts, continued 


Starch maker 
Stone-cutter 
Switéhman . . 
Tailor e <+. 
Tanner ... 
Textile worker 
Tinsmith .. 
Wagon maker . 
Wheelwright . 
Axemaker .. 
Barber ... 
Brakeman .. 
Carrisge maker 
Gunsmith . .. 
Jeweller . . 
Milliner . 


POP». 


“< $ e e e 


Of: d E NR T 
š p e Ü ot on * 
P= 

ke à O; O qQ tO tÓ tO 


P= 
Or mn. 


* * * * e e e bk « 9 » & S 9 


Plasterer 
Pumpmaker 
Quarry man ^. . . 

Telegraph operator 
Blanket maker . . 

Box maker . . . . 

Bridge builder . 

Carriage painter 

Clothes pin maker 
Confecticner . 
Fork maker . 
Horse trainer 
Inventor .. 
Peg maker . 
Spinner . . 
Weaver .. 
Wool sorter 


e eg wd 


) 
d < w e 


see ege ... 


& SA keine ww Q Ee £P 
PO e tO mt. + POP POND: 


e 9 . ees h 9 on e 


* 9 eer ee e 
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.. . ` om non 


Numbers of the total labor force pursuing specific 
oceupaticns in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in three Vermont rail- 


road towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data were com 
piled from the original U. S. census returns of the three» 
, towns, 
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TABLE, 6-9 
Y 
THREE VERMONT RAILROAD TONNS 


Comparative Characteristics of Heads of Households* 


All Heads of Households 
Number s-s- + * + $ w w on rn 1,009 1,018 1,094 
Median Age . . + — ii 44 44 45 
Vermont Born. . + + + + + + 59% 66% 66% 
UV. S. Born. ee «e . e n 87% 85% 82% 
Foreign Born . . + + + * e + 13% 15% 18% 
Median Household Size .. + 5 5 4 
Median Household Labor Force 1 1 1 
More Than 1 Worker . . $5 50% 49% 43% 
Owning Real Estate . . . + + 58% 65% 65% 
Farming Heads of Households 
Number + . < es < < < s on . 505 540 481 
Median Age . . + + .. 46 48 50 
Vermont Born... + + + +. + 70% 76% 75% 
U. S. Born... ee eee 97% 95% 91% 
Foreign Born . . . . +++ + 3% 5% % 
Median Household Size . . + 6 5 5 
Median Household Labor Force 2 2 2 
More Than 1 Worker. . "m 63% 62% 60% 
Owning Real Estate . . . + + 79% 83% 89% 
Non-farming Heads of Households 
Number < a < < naryad 504 478 613 
Median Age . . "E e 41 
Vermont Born +. +. +. + + + . 
UV. 8, Born. + . + » +. + . 
Foreign Born . . +. +. + + . 
Median Household Size . š 
Median Household Labor Force 
More Than 1 Worker . . + . 
Owning Real Estate oe. . 


SCcomparative characteristics of all, farming, and non- 
farming heads of households in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in three 
Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data 
were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the 
three towns. 


TABLE 6-10 
THREE VERMCET RAILROAD TOWNS 


Characteristics According to Farm Size Groupp 


Characteristics 


e 


Census 
Group Year . | Me- | Ver- |U. S.| For- | Median | Median 
eign | Household| Labor 
Size Force 
| | 
0-50 1850 46 ex | ° . 5. 1 
Acres 1860 50 66 88 12 4 a 
1870 50 66 80 20 4 E 
s | 
51-100 |. 1850 48 73 98 2 5 | 2 
Acres 1860 52 72 95 B 5 | 2 
1870 49 75 88 12 5 1 
101-150| 1850 48 75 | 97 3 6 2 
Acres 1860 | 48 74 97 3 5 | 2 
1870 50 72 87 13 5 i 2 
151-200] 1850 47 65 98 2 6 2 
Acres 1860 45 87 | 97 3 6 | 2 
1870 49 84 99 1 6 | B 
201-250] 1850 49 | 74 | 95 5 7 3 
Acres 1860 45 83 100 . 6 2 
1870 46 82 97 3 6 2 
251-200] 1850 48 77 94 6 7 2 
Acres 1860 46 76 96 4 7 3 
1870 44 86 95 5 6 3 
Over 1850 46 84 | 100 $5 8 3 
300 1860 53 88 97 3 7 3 
Acres 1870 49 91 | 100 "Ee 6 3 


BCharacteristics of farming heads of households, » 
households, and farms according to farm size enumerated on 
the agricultural schedule in 1°50, 1860, and 1870 in three 
Vermont railroad towns (Hartford, Pawlet, Williston). Data 
were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of the 
three towns. s: 


B 
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0-50 
Acres 


51-100 
Acres 


101-150 
Acres 


151-200 
Acres 


201-250 
Acres 


251-300 
Acres 


Over 
300 
Acres 


TABLE 6-10--Continued 
M 


Characteristics 


Median Real Median 
Estate Value | Number of 
Owned 
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TABLE 7-7 


AN EXCEPTEONAL VERMONT TOWN 
w 
Nativity® 


Numbers Born There 
Place of Birth 


Vermont e < « = ə 4 239 '807 561 
Other States . . .. 90 83 125 
New Hampshire... 20 24 " 26 
Massachusetts ,.. o 29 24 35 
Connecticut .... 17 14 8 
New York . .... 19 21 45 
MAING , < s $95 3 «d 1 
Pennsylvania . .. . e TE. L 
Virpiniü. e = wes E e e 2 
ORTO. == 66 s % 56% e e . I 
Michigan '. . . +, e w 1 "M 
Missouri , . . + + 1 1 . 
Delaware . . + + > a e e © 1 
Wisconsin s ¿ç « + à T $. 1 
Other Countries . . . 220 262 £94 
Canada +... .... 131 174 379 
Isolend s eso» % + Ka 67 183 
England . + +< .. e . n 9 12 26 
Scotland ..... $ 6 8 
France b è + < 55 PP 1 2 
Germany , . < + < » e € 1 2 
West Indies . . . +. .. 1 1 


8Places of birth of heads of households in 1850, 1860, 
and 1870 in the Town of St. Albans. Data were compiled from 
the original U. S. census returns of the town. 
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TABLE 7-8 
AN EXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Specific Occupations® 


e 


Numbers Furs»” 


e Type and Specific 
Occupation 


Agnicultüre & . < w Q €. š 
No Occupation Listed 


No occupation listed .. 
Ola Maid or widow . . . . 


Unskilled 


Gardner 
Hostler 
Lacorer 
Boatman 
Drover © œ < 

Factory worker 
Farm laborer . 
Police officer 
Ap-rentice .. 
Teamster ¿.. 
Truckman . ... 
Watchran . ... 
Domestic servant A 
Nurse e e < es y 
Day laborer . . 
Foundry hand . 
Janitor e s mo, 
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cc... à “< a € 


Driver ... 
Saloon worker 
Stone digger 


Professions 


Attorney .. A ee $ 
Book keeper . 
Bank cashier 
Clergy . .. 
Clerk of court 
Dentist . . .. 
Deputy sheriff 


m 


PPPNP 
H 
E 
m 


bewa 
Led A 
As BRON 


m 
Sage wc. 


| 
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TABLE 7-8--Continued 


1850 1860 1870 
Professions, continued 


Druggist . 
Editor .. 
Physician . 
Bank teller 
Teacher . . 
Artist .. 
Banker .. 
Chemist:. . Sx . 
Gentlemüt $ o . , 6» w ox e ox $ $9 Le 
Judge, Circuit court .. 
Judge, Probate ccurt .. 
Telegrapher . . . < w sa 
Post master . . . . 
ShePiff-.^.. m a oe 
Architect... + x 
Assistant Assessor 
Auctioneer . . .. 
Civil engineer . ... 
Collector of Customs . 
Inspector of Customs . 
Member of Congress .. 
Muetetan +. seas aa 


to 
MYNNY 


° ° ° * m ° ° S HHHP: BENN CO DO HL A 
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"PROPER 


De 
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Businesses ~ 


Bar tender . . ..... 
OXerk a wc. 64 3 3 a M a 
Inn keeper ... 
Dealer, harness . 

Crocem = =w < > + 


a 
tt 

a 

Vë 


on. 
m 
^ 


lerchent . . 
Trader w w w s . . 
Podle ç a š 2.25425 
Agent, cotton factory . 
Agent, sewing machines 
+ Boarding house keeper . 
Livery stable keeper . 
Dealer, books . . . . . 
Dealer, boots and shoes 
Dealer, grain . . . . . 
Dealer, marble .... e 
Dealer, produce . . . . . . , er 


Bi 
ce ++ PUPOPRPO 


t° 


sees ew e on 
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i TABLE 7-8--Continued 


Businesses, continued 


Dealer, stoves `, 

Flour merchant .. 
Hardware merchant . 
Meat peddler . .. 
Stage proprietor . 
‘Eating house keeper 
Tobaconnist . . e 
Washerwoman . . . . 
Agent, advertising 
Agent, claims . . . 


. 


Agent, life insurance . 
Billiard saloon keeper 


Canvasser of bo ks 


Dealer, coal and stoves 


Dealer, fancy goods 
Dealer, furniture . 
Dealer, lumber . . 


Dealer, músical instrume 


Dealer, dry goods . 
Manufacturer . .. 
Market proprietor . 


Meat market proprietor 


Mercbant, clothing 
Store, fruit . .-. 
Store, hat ... 


Store, provisions 
Resturant... . 
Salesman .... 
Saloon keeper . . 


Store, millinary .. 


Crafts 


Blacksmith . . 
Bookbinder , 
Brickmaker . 
Butcher . s + . 
Cabinet maker . 
Carpenter and jo 
Carriage maker 
Chair maker . . 
Cooper . .. 
Furnaceman , 
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TABLE 7-8--Continued 


Crafts, continued 


Harnesswhaker 


Hatter . . xs wan 
Jeweller . .... 
Lire burner > < . . 
MASON . ws « s s s 
Maltë sis. < <a 
Millwright scs < 
Moulder . £5; 
Painter . . S.A S 
Pattern maker... 
Printer zu tv 
SABdOleT ¿ > < è Q «© 
Sasb and door maker 
Shoemaker . . . . . 
Stage driver . .. 
Stone cutter . .. 
Tedlom a dew os 
Tanner ... $ 
Tlinsmith . s ¿ < < 
Wagon maker... . 
Wheelwright .... 
Wood carver . . . . 
Baker w ws 3 a > 
Barber . 9. + < s 
Carpenter, ship. . 
Cigar maker . . . 
Confectioner . .. 
Drain tile maker . 
Founder . . š 


Furniture polisher 
Gas fitter-plumber 
Goldsmith . 
Machinist . 
Milliner . 
Potter. . 
Plater of s 
Rope maker 
Sailor .. 
“ Sawyer .. 
: Wall layer 
Boat Builder 
Boiler maker 


D 


ilv 


er 


1860 
3 
2 . 
5 
1 
22 l 
1 . 
1 
6 L 
10 1 
1 . 
2 
6 
1 
SS 2 
2 
1 
2l E 
5 . 
10 
$ . 
4 
l . 
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TABLE 7-8--Continued 


Y 


ee E SPP ee 
& 1850 1860 levo 
Crafts, continued 


Bridge master . . 
Builders e-e < < a 
Builder, master . 
Carriage trimmer 
Clock repariman 
Dagguereotypist 
Fly kill maker . 
Bristüuill 4 22.5.5, 
Gunsmith . . .. . 
Jockey «esa 
Lumberman . 
Machinist, master 
Mechanic, master 
A s. a e a 
Painter, house , 
Painter and glazer 
Planer s ew < $3 
Pump maker . . .. 
Secretary e . . .. 
Silver ornament maker . . 
Soap maker . . . . .. 
Surveyor s u < š š š d. 
Undertaker and upholsterer 


9 * 9 (9 9 s pa bes S à 
TETERE 
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Railroad connected 
Unskilled 


Laborer $£^* ú 9t YE ui @ À 
Foreman, car factory 
Watchman '. . . . . 
Driver, express . . 
Employee .. 

Hand ' ew: £ š % 
Messenger, express 
Section hand . .. . . 
Shop meh < m «ss + we ee 
Laborer, car house ...., 


9 $o* ww $ Š QAQUY 
Ei 


Professions 


Conductor s ¿ s ¿ç iaeo asss 3 $8 24 


TABLE 7-8--Continued 


SSS SSS 


1860 + 


Railroad connected, continued ` ! 


Professions, continued 
Engineer a » 6 ví ss 
Businesses 


Agent, station 
Agent, railroad 
Agent, express 

Bebe ¿ w w wq 
Depot master . 
Bagsage master 

Agent, freight 

Chief clerk . . 
Pay master .. 
President . . 
Road master-. . . 
Superintendent, car company 
Superintendent, operaticns 

Superintendent, railroad . 
Transportation master . 
Treasurer è 6 < s < s. 
Wood agent , . . .— . 
Ticket agent 


ompany . 


esc w. Ñ eo @ 


Crafts ` 


Blacksmith . . .. 
Car builder o . x s 
Car builder, master 
arpenter . , 
Car painter . 
Joiner ... 


Machinist . . 
Mechanic . . 
Section master. 


Train master 
Brakeman . 

Fireman... 
Switchman......4.0.., 
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1850 
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1870 
5 24 
1 1 
24 1 
. 1 
1 il 
1 2 
2 5 
2 . 
. 3 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. L 
. 1 
. l 
. n 
. 1 
. 1 
^ 1 
. 1 
š 7 
. 2 
. 4 
. 1 
. 1 
. 4 
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. 1 
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TASLE 7-8--Continued 


Numbers of the total labor force Pursuing certain oc- 


cupations 1n 1850, 1860, and 1870 in the Town of St, Albans. 


Data were compiled from the original U. S. census returns of 
the town, 


p. 


PS 


TABLE 
AN EXCEPTIONAL 


7-9 
VERMONT TOWN 


Comparative Characteristics of Heads of Households® 


f Group 


All Heads of Households 
Number. . . + + y . 
Median Age . . .. . 
Vermont Born... . 
U. S. Born... . š 
Foreign Born. .... 
Median Household Size, 
Median Household Labor 
More Than 1 Worker . . 
Owning Real Estate . . 


et dec š n. e % 
o 


Fo 


Farming Heads’ of Households 
Number è ¿ p ¿ m w x < 
Median Age . . 
Vermont Born. . . . 
U. S. Born .. 


Foreign Born . . A ; a : 
Median Household Size . 
Median Household Labor Fo 


More Than 1 Worker... 
Owning Real Estate . . .t 


* 9 Se š S es 
[e] 


Non-farming Heads of Households 


Number’. ¿ e wv ow. 


Median Age . . . . . . 
Vermont Born . . . . . 
Ue S. Born ¿ ç . < wa 
Foreign Born... . , 
Median Household Size 

Median Household Labor 
More Than 1 Worker . . 
Owning Real Estate . , 


€ e De ee e w 
o 


AComparative charactcristi 
farming heads of households in 
Town of St. Albans. Data were 


EE k & 5 > 
9 


Year 
[uu sÑ—— o —-—r— m > — s L 

1850 1860 1870 
x 549 656 | 1,298 
a 40 42 40 
s 44% 47% 44% 
è 60% 60% 547 
ë 40% 40% 45% 
A 6 5 5 
e £ 1 1 
T 46% 42% 407 
e 46% 56% 40% 
e 143 171 194 
. 44 48 52 
ë 63% 71% KE 
` 87% 87% 80% 
e 13% 134 20% 
e 6 5 5 
e 2 2 2 
$ 60% 5% 56% 
e 82% 83% 84% 
P 406 485 | 1,104 
š sch a [m 
Y 3 39% 39 
š 51% 50% 49% 
p 49% 50% 51% 
E 6 5 5 
e 1 1 1 
e 34% 46% 33% 
e 34% 467. 33% 


es of all, fermizg, and non- 
1850, 1860, and 1870 in the 
compiled from the orizinal 


U. S. census returns of the town. 
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TABLE 7-10 
ANYEXCEPTIONAL VERMONT TOWN 


Characteristics According to Farm Size Groupa 


Characteristics 
Census 
Group Year Median 
Born eign |Household| Labor 
Age Born Born Size Force 

0-50 1850 44 50% 736 27% |. 5 1 
Acres 1860 51 + 81 88 12 5 1 

1870 50 65 74 26 5 Be 
51-100 1850 46 63 91 9 6 2 
Acres 1860 47 64 83 17 5 2 

1870 53 65 74 26 4 2 
101-150 1850 45 74 91 9 7 2 
Acres 1860 50 60 88 12 6 2 

1870 48 71 17 23 5 2 
151-200 | 1850 46 76 94 6 5 2 
Acres 1860 ER 88 94 6 5 2 

1870 52 86 93 7 5 3 
201-250| 1850 45 70 | 100 e s 7 2 
Acres 1860 49 83 100 e á 6 2 

1870 44 Ku ei e 23 6 2 
251-300 1850 40 67 100 Sg Y 2 
Acres 1860 50 100 e e e e 7 3 

1870 55 55 100 . 5 2 
Over 1850 49 31 92 8 8 2 
300 1860 48 61 95 5 8 3 
Acres 1870 51 84 97 3 6 2 


— EE 


*Characteristics of farming heads of households, house- 
holds, and farms according to farm size enumerated on the 
agricultural schedule in 1850, 1860, and 1870 in the Tcwn of 
St. Albans. Data were compiled from the original U. S. cen- 
sus returns of the town, d 
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TABLE 7-10--Continued 


y 


G= EE 
Characteristics 
Census P 

Group | Year Median Real| Median Median Median 
Estate Value | Number of Acres Value 

Owned Acres Held | Improved | Produced 
0-50 1850 $ 1,500 40 30 $ 304 
Acres 1860 2,600 41 40 443 
1870 3,000 12 12 274 
51-100 1850 2,00C 75 59 49 
Acres 1860 3,625 u 80 65 553 
1870 5,006 DC 75 E60 
101-150 1850 3,600 134 100 | AL 
Acres 1860 5,000 130 110 See 
1870 2,000 130 120 41,347 
151-200 1850 4,500 ` 170 125 957 
Acres 1860 8,000 178 156 1,059 
1870 10,000 176 150 1,559 
201-250 1850 6,000 220 170 1,330 
Acres 1860 10,000 255 200 1,407 
1870 15,000 230 200 1,993 

~ S ` 

251-300 1850 8,500 275 200 1,209 
Acres 1860 13,600 300 22 1,222 
1870 21,000 300 236 940 
Over 1850 10,000 380 300 1,396 
300 1860 20,000 403 334 2,302 
Acres 1870 28,250 814 472 2,975 
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